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A FROSTY SUNRISE, 


AH, bitter beauty! How the fair, false frost 
Burdens each leafless spray! The ice-buds 
grow 
Thick midst the crystal foliage of the snow, 
Heaping their mockeries on hid life. Em- 


bossed 
With pearly wreaths, the elms’ high domes 
have lost 
Their latticed outlines, and their full curves 
glow 
From the up-climbing glory hid below 
The level bars of sunrise, vapor-crossed. 


So let us stand, and bear right patiently 
The surface comment of the world’s cold 
breath; 
Since its poor blame and undelightful 
praise 
Reflect the light of better things to be. 
So spread our roots in silence underneath, 
And garner sap to flow in summer days. 
Spectator. F. A. PRIDEAUX. 
Ermington, Taunton, January 2nd. 


‘“REPARABIT CORNUA PHBE.” * 


AH yes! the moonlight comes again; 
Tweed still flows on by holm and hollow; 
But gone is Harden’s warrior train, 
Nor longer they the raid shall follow. 


The glad free life of bygone years 
Scarce lingers save in Border story ; 

No wandering minstrel moves to tears, 
Or thrills with tales of battle’s glory ; 


And when the mystic twilight falls, 

No wind of eve o’er moorlands blowing, 
Bears echo from the elfin halls, 

Or weirder song than Yarrow’s flowing. 


No Thomas by the Eildon Tree 

Hears bells on fairy bridles ringing ; 
On Carterhaugh no glamourie ; 

Of other years the streams are singing. 


All gone: yet o’er the gulf of Time 

We stretch out hands of love and sorrow, 
And tune our ears to ballad rhyme, 

Some cadence from of old to borrow. 


When Vesper, star that maidens love, 
Far in the fading west is gleaming, 

Those Border songs our spirits move, 
And lull us into blissful dreaming. 


And still in Yarrow’s haunted vale, 
Like dew upon our dry hearts falling, 
Come memories borne upon the gale, 
Sweet thoughts ‘‘ too deep for tears ”’ recall- 
ing. 
Chambers’ Journal. JAMES WILKIE. 





* Ancient motto of the Scotts of Harden. 


THE OLD COTTAGE. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


WE knew that the walls were battered 
And let in the wind and the rain; 
The children were gone and scattered, 
And ne’er would come back again; 
But the home seemed all the dearer 
For the signs of its swift decay, 

And the past grows ever clearer 
When lives are wearing away. 


We listen to baby voices 
And the patter of baby feet ; 
For the heart, grown old, rejoices 
In a life that was young and sweet; 
Though the nest is left forsaken, 
The echoes of music abide; 
And the joys that time has taken 
Are fairer than aught beside. 


With grief that is past our telling, 
And hearts that are ready to break, 
We mourn for the dear old dwelling — 
So dear for the little ones’ sake ; 
And still, as the evenings darken, 
And clouds hang over the west, 
Our souls are waking, to hearken 


For God to call us to rest. 
Good Words. 


AMONG THE TOMBS. 


SoMETIMEs I do despatch my heart 
Among the graves to dwell apart: 
On some the tablets are erased, 
Some earthquake-tumbled, some defaced, 
And some that have forgotten lain 
A fall of tears makes green again. 
And my brave heart can over-tread 
Her brood of hopes, her infant dead, 
And pass with quickened footstep by 
The headstone of hoar memory, 

Till she hath found 

One swelling mound 
With just her name writ and deloved ; 
From that she cannot be removed. 
Academy. MICHAEL FIELD. 


EPITAPH ON AGNES JONES; BURIED IN 
FAHAN CHURCHYARD. 


ALONE with Christ in this sequestered place, 

Thy sweet soul learned its quietude of grace, 

On sufferers waiting in this vale of ours, 

Thy gifted touch was trained to higher powers; 

a when death, O Agnes! came to 

thee, 

Not on the cool breath of our lake-like sea, 

But in the workhouse hospital’s hot ward, 

A gentle helper with the gentle Lord; 

Proudly as men heroic ashes claim, 

We asked to have thy fever-stricken frame, 

And lay it in our grass beside our foam, 

Till Christ the healer call his healers home. 
BIsHOP ALEXANDER. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 
Part I. 
GERMANY. 


THE present position of the European 
world is one in which sheer force holds a 
larger place than it has held in modern 
times since the fall of Napoleon. The 
complications which have arisen out of 
the kidnapping of the prince of Bulgaria 
and the mission of General Kaulbars, are 
only the most recent and obvious sign of 
the reign of force in European affairs, and 
the * colonizing” mania which has lately 
possessed several of the great powers is 
merely another indication of the same 
phenomenon. A few years ago there was 
perhaps the will to take and hold by force, 
but the intention was as completely 


wrapped up and concealed as now it is 
naked and undisguised; and as regards 
the extra-European affairs of the Euro- 
pean powers, the desire to grab the lands 
of the weaker races is also less enveloped 
now than it was earlier in the century in 
such specious forms of words as “the 


blessings of civilization.” It must be un- 
derstood, then, that in the course of the 
present articles I shall not write so much 
of what I or others wish, or of what I or 
others may consider to be right or wrong, 
as of facts and tendencies —facts and 
tendencies which are not the less deplored 
because it would be wearisome to state 
that one deplores them in every line one 
writes. 

The predominance of Germany in Eu- 
rope may be said to date really from 1866, 
and nominally from 1870. The present 
reign of force in Europe dates from the 
period of the Treaty of Berlin, or 1878. 
Although the annexation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine by Germany in 1871 was perfectly 
defensible, looking to the circumstances 
of the war, and necessary according to the 
opinion of the Prussian staff, not the less 
it must be considered to have been the 
real cause of that predominance of force- 
Considerations which has been noted since 
1878. The desire of France to profit by 
the first general war to recover her lost 
provinces, and the necessity as stated by 
Count Moltke for Germany to stand in 
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arms for fifty years to defend the prov- 
inces which it had taken so short a time 
to win, were the leading factors in creat- 
ing that race in armaments which has suc- 
cessively drawn all the European powers 
into a rivalry, in numbers of men, num- 
bers of ships, and figures of military ex- 
penditure. The Treaty of Berlin in itself 
was, like all treaties at the end of a great 
war, in form an act of restitution as well as 
of peace; but the signature of the treaty 
was accompanied by a number of conversa- 
tions among powerful people, by secret 
agreements, some of which have since been 
published, and some not; by the virtual 
annexation by one great power of a Turk- 
ish island which had not been conquered ; 
by the virtual annexation by another great 
power of two Turkish provinces which had 
not been conquered; by a hint given to a 
third great power (France), that she should 
occupy another province of that empire ; by 
hints given to a fourth great power (Italy), 
that she should occupy either an island 
(British hint), or Tunis (German hint); 
and that which ought to have been the 
basis of a long-standing if not of a perma- 
nent peaceful settlement in Europe, be- 
came the opening of a period of despair to 
the disciples of Richard Cobden. There 
was nothing very new in these proceed- 
ings; what was new was that they were 
so little veiled or disguised. In 1866— 
for the policy of Zourdoire was known then, 
although the name had not, I think, been 
invented — Italy asked at Paris whether 
she was to join Austria or Prussia in the 
war, as both of them had made to her the 
same promise, that Venice was to be the 
price of her alliance. Italy received, 
curiously enough, an answer from the em- 
peror that as he intended to take the 
Rhine when the combatants were ex- 
hausted, what mattered most to him was 
that the war should last, upon pretty equal 
terms, and that Italy was to take the 
Prussian, which he, like the great majority 
of observers, believed to be the weaker 
side. In 1870, also, Italy was in some 
doubt as to her course, which also had its 
price, and Austria acted, or rather ab- 
stained from acting, with much deliberate 
violation of her word; yet not even in 
1866 or 1870 was there that public avowal 
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of rapacity which in 1878 assembled Eu- 
rope made eagerly, although in the name 
of peace. 

It is useless to comment at any length 
upon the most recent development of the 
reign of force in Europe, because it is 
fresh in the reader’s mind. The abduc- 
tion of the prince of Bulgaria, whether by 
the actual contrivance of Russian agents 
or only with a Russia ready to profit by 
the action of the Russian party, an autoc- 
racy helping to use the methods of the 
dynamo-revolutionists, reminds us of med- 
izval Italy rather than of what were until 
recently the methods of modern Europe. 
Russia indeed has never shown much re- 
spect for her stipulations, but the repeated 
violations of her engagements —her de- 
fence for which we shall be able to con- 
sider when we come to the present position 
of Russia — violations of engagements in 
central Asia and elsewhere, which them- 
selves pale before her recent acts at 
Batoum, are, central Asia, Batoum, and 
all of them, a trifle when compared with 
the audacity of her action against Prince 
Alexander and with the incidents of the 
Kaulbars mission. Napoleon the Great 
in his most ill-tempered moments appears 
to be the model that the tsar has in view. 
The principles which he professes at 
home are those of the Holy Alliance; the 
principles which his friends profess in 
Bulgaria appear to be, when necessary, 
those of the dynamite section; and the 
latest of his actions reminds us of those 
which were ignored by the earlier but 
have been fully related by the republican 
biographers of Napoleon. 

To turn to very different portions of 
the world which I couple with Bulgaria as 
instancing the reign of force in European 
affairs, namely, the distant spots where 
the great powers of Europe have been un- 


disguisedly laying their hands upon the 


countries of various independent peoples, 
we shall see how those powers, if any 
there were, who honestly did not desire 
to increase their territory and who did not 
believe that increase of territory was in- 
crease of strength, have been forced into 
following the example of others from the 
fact that violent hands were being laid 
upon all portions of the globe, with the 
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certainty in the case of France, and the 
possibility in the case of other powers, 
that differential duties would be placed 
upon their goods, and that their trade with 
all those parts of the world would thus be 
brought toa close. It is bad enough, by 
the way, to be robbed by those who rob, 
but it is harder still to be robbed of trade 
by ourselves. Perhaps it was poetic jus- 
tice that made us suffer heavily through 
the pytting on by Austria of differential 
duties in Bosnia, the occupation of which 
we ourselves proposed through our pleni- 
potentiaries, while forgetting to make stip- 
ulations for our trade. 

The powers themselves were aware of 
what was likely to be the result to Europe 
of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
both Austria and Russia sounded Great 
Britain upon the subject. Austria, in- 
deed, had reasons of her own of a very 
special kind for sodoing. When we come 
to deal with the weak points of alliances 
in considering the military position of 
Germany in the centre of Europe, I may 
have to return to this matter. It is not 
only the case that Austria had pledged 
herself to France to join her in the war by 
the despatch which the Duc de Gramont 
afterwards published, but what is not 
known, I believe, up to the present time 
is that the archduke Albert had actually 
made at Paris with the emperor Napoleon 
the arrangements for the campaign, and 
that General Le Brun had completed those 
arrangements at Vienna, passing indeed 
by way of Berlin in order to throw dust in 
the eyes of Germany. It is the fact that 
Austria and Russia both, but indepen- 
dently, proposed to us, at London through 
Baron Brunow, and at Vienna through 
Count Beust and the English ambassador, 
to stop the outbreak of war between 
France and Germany by guaranteeing to 
both parties their territory. The proposal 
was that Europe should say, “ Fight as 
much as you please, gentlemen, but you 
must understand that the danger to Euro- 
pean peace in the future, if one of you 
takes away territory from the other, will 
be so great that we cannot allow that par- 
ticular result of war to take place in this 
case.” The negotiations did not indeed 
break down upon the merits of the pro- 
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GERMANY. 


posal, but upon the mooting more or less 
indirectly by Russia at the same time of 
the question of the Black Sea clause of 
the Treaty of 1856, which it will be 
remembered she shortly afterwards de- 
nounced. Once for all let me say that in 
tracing the evils which have subsequently 
occurred in Europe to the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, I am not blaming 
that annexation, which was perfectly jus- 
tified no doubt by the immediate facts in 
view, but I am trying to point out that the 
indirect and ultimate results have been 
very different from those which alone the 
military advisers of the German Empire 
had foreseen. 

I now come to calculate so far as may 
be the forces and the policy of that Euro- 
pean power which is not only the most 
central in geographical position, but which 
is supposed to be the strongest — the 
power which certainly dominates politi- 
cally the European situation. The first 
inquiry to be made is, who are the men 
who guide and direct its policy, and to 
this question in the case of Germany but 
one answer is possible, as not only at the 
present moment, but in my opinion whilst 
he lives, Prince Bismarck alone counts; 
and although it may seem a bold state- 
ment, looking to popular beliefs in Russia 
and in France, it is far from unlikely that 
his sons — that is, his name and his policy 
—alone will count after he is dead. One 
doubt which may fairly be held to exist 
upon this point is raised by considering 
the future position and the well-known 
opinions of the crown princess. It is no 
secret that at times the crown princess 
has been unfriendly to Prince Bismarck. 
They are perhaps two personalities too 
strong to co-exist easily in the same court ; 
but in spite of perfect willingness to admit 
this future difficulty in Prince Bismarck’s 
way, I am inclined to believe most confi- 
dently that when the crown princess of 
Germany becomes the German empress, 
complete accord will reign between Prince 
Bismarck and herself. His policy we 
shall have to consider in detail later on, 
but, roughly speaking, it may be stated 
to be a policy of maintaining that unity 
of Germany which is his work. For it, 
he is prepared when necessary, however 
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autocratic may be his language, to seek 
sufficient popularity among the people, 
even by favoring schemes of colonization, 
of which he never hesitates in private 
to express his disapproval, and semi-so- 
cialistic schemes which he imperfectly 
understands. The idea that the crown 
prince has a different policy from his 
father, and that this other policy will ob- 
tain ofter the old emperor’s death, will 
suffice no doubt to send up stocks in one 
country and to send them down in an- 
other upon the news of the emperor’s 
death, and to form the foundation of end- 
less columns of big-type leaded leaders, 
but it has no foundation in fact. The 
crown prince, it must be admitted, intel- 
lectually speaking, is, largely by his own 
will, the crown princess; but that most 
able lady, when she shares the German 
throne, must inevitably have for her pol- 
icy the Bismarck policy, the strength and 
glory of the German Empire. The prin- 


cess royal is an interesting figure upon 
the European stage, of whom, in a politi- 
cal sense, it is necessary to speak. She 


belongs to a family in which there are 
many able members. Her mother is, 
considering the pressure of detail on her 
daily life, one of the most able persons, 
king or queen, that has ever sat upon a 
throne. But the princess royal is in 
some respects the ablest member of the 
family, and in all respects the ablest mem- 
ber of the family except her mother. And 
the princess royal has that which her 
mother’s perpetual hard labor upon lim- 
ited and special work has necessarily kept 
from her — much deep reading and great 
knowledge of literary and general affairs, 
which have made her as strong a Liberal 
in many matters as the queen is a power- 
ful Conservative. The crown princess is 
not popular in Germany. The reasons of 
that unpopularity are upon the surface. 
She has been the patron of reputedly free- 
thinking clergymen, and popular gossip 
has accused her of being a complete free- 
thinker. This makes her unpopular in 
some quarters. She has often turned 
German prejudices into ridicule, and this 
makes her unpopular in others. She is 
very clever, a quality which in courts 
makes princes unpopular with fools. She 
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is somewhat learned, which everywhere 
makes people unpopular with the ignorant. 
Her Royal Highness once asked a certain 
Prussian general, before his friends, who 
was consul at Rome ina particular year. 
Naturally that distinguished officer has 
from that day been more Bismarckian than 
the North German Gazette or the Post 
itself. The crown princess at one time 
used to excite great hostility in Germany 
by proclaiming much admiration for 
France, but that practice is, I think, a 
matter of the past. She still on occasion 
ruffles the feelings of the court, as for 
example, in her strong sympathy with the 
English admiration for the Battenberg 
prince of Bulgaria, who is a member of a 
family by no means too popular at the 
German court. But surely there can be 
no doubt, whatever may be the dreams 
which have been cherished by some in 
France, that when she comes to reign in 
Germany she will come to the throne as a 
good German and reign as such. Politi- 
cal influence with her eldest son it is said 
the crown princess has not, but his reign 
is a long way off at present. The son is 
Bismarckian, and his wife is orthodox, 
and probably the difficulties which there 
may have been, were difficulties upon 
questions which affect these matters, and 
if so they are obviously difficulties which 
are likely to be softened or entirely re- 
moved by time. Those who best know 
the crown prince himself say that he is 
very conscious of the limitations of his 
own abilities, limitations which are not so 
much of the mind as of habit. It would 
be a mistake to exaggerate the difficulties 
which have existed between Prince Bis- 
marck and himself. At times, as for ex- 
ample at the moment of the issue of a 
certain imperial rescript, against which 
the crown prince strongly protested, the 
differences have been sharp, but on the 
whole the crown prince has been content 
to defend his wife, and it is supposed that, 
like a good husband, he is pleased to be 
held by his more energetic consort in 
silken bonds. The most recent difficulties 
that have existed at the German court 
have been those which have concerned 
the choice of persons. For example, 
Count Eulenberg, for many years Hof- 
Marschall to the crown prince, was ap- 
pointed chiefly because he was a strong 
Conservative and a strong Bismarckian, 
holding opinions which are much opposed 


on most points to those of the crown prin- | 


cess, and, in a less degree, therefore, op- 
posed also to those held by the crown 
prince. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
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years was a good deal of friction, caused 
b the frequent conferences between 
Count Eulenberg and the chancellor. 
There were matters which arose in con- 
nection with the proposal to appoint Count 
Eulenberg to a post elsewhere which it is 
unnecessary to relate, but which at one 
time led toan open breach between Prince 
Bismarck and the crown princess. These 
difficulties, though still great, are not so 
considerable as they at one time were, 
and may be safely counted upon to disap- 
pear. 

Prince Bismarck’s figure is one so con- 
siderable that it is unnecessary to say very 
much about it. To ascribe to him the as- 
tuteness of a Machiavelli, or even of a 
Talleyrand, is to give him credit for, or 
perhaps to give him the discredit of, qual- 
ities which he does not possess. His 
strength is the strength of a man who 
knows what he wants, and who, having in 
years past played very boldly for high 
stakes, has happened to win, and having 
won is strong enough to hold his own. 
In 1866 Prince Bismarck risked every- 
thing, even the loss of his head, but he 
justified the proud words which he flung 
at the head of the Prussian Parliament, 
when for the sake of the army he broke 
the law, and told the members that within 
a year an indemnity would be voted. 
Since that victory he has been supreme 
in Europe, and in a position to have little 
occasion for the use of diplomatic artifice. 
It is now, and perhaps in the last years of 
his life, that through the growth of the 
military power of Russia and of France, 
and through the recent revelations of Aus- 
trian military weakness, Prince Bismarck 
will be called upon to make more serious 
diplomatic efforts than he has ever yet 
had occasion to put forth. Those who 
look upon him as a type-man of the race 
must regret the neuralgia and the indiges- 
tion, because above all he is a strong man, 
and an almost ideal representative of 
Prussian power. The story of the inter- 
view at five o’clock in the morning in 
which the completion of the evacuation 
arrangements of the Treaty of Frankfort 
was brought about after much deliberation 
over a jug which contained champagne, 
porter, and various forms of ardent spirits, 
blended with a red hot poker by the Ger- 
man chancellor, and swallowed with a wry 
face by the Frenchman for his country’s 
sake, is less familiar than the story of the 
Ferriéres interview, as recounted by M. 
Jules Favre, and is perhaps not one of 
dignity, but it is one of those which com- 


Naturally the result for many' plete the figure of the man; and I repeat 
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that the neuralgia and the other ailments 
of Prince Bismarck detract somewhat 
from that triumph of Prussia which he 
personifies. One of those paradoxes 
which possibly some day may come to 
look less like a paradox than it does at 
present, would consist in the confident 
assertion that Prince Bismarck after all 
was much such a man as his own son, 
who is well known in this country, Count 
Herbert Bismarck —that is, less an old- 
fashioned statesman than a strong and 
very decided person oe exactly what 
he means to do and exactly how he means 
todoit. Prince Bismarck is not mortal, 
in the sense that his policy and even the 
impress of his peculiar personality will 
continue to direct Prussia after he in the 
flesh is no longer in this world. What is 
now said of the probable consequence of 
the death of the German emperor is not 
after all unlike what used to be said of 
the probable consequence in Russia of 
the death of the second Alexander, in the 
days when Aksakoff directed the political 
footsteps of the present tsar, and made 
him fine those who spoke German at his 
card-table —a fine which his august father 
had frequently to pay. It was generall 


expected that there would be war wit 


Germany the day that he ascended the 
throne, but it will be noticed that affairs 
have gone on since he came to the throne 
much as they went on before; and so it 
will be in Germany. 

Given the Bismarckian policy, which is 
clear, the means to the end shift and 
change day by day. The first point to be 
considered is that of the relations of Ger- 
many to France. Germany permanently 
alienated all France in 1871, and prevented 
the growth in France of a peace party, by 
taking Alsace against the will of the pop- 
ulation, and giving a great shock to what 
those who do not like France call French 
vanity, or what I would call more politely 
French patriotic feeling. The European 
problem then and henceforward became a 
purely military one, which forces politi- 
cians of the present day who desire to 
serve their country truly, and to be any- 
thing more than vestrymen, to spend their 
time in studying works of military strat- 
egy, as though they were so many sucking 
Jominis or Napoleons. Germany occu- 
pies a vulnerable military position in the 
centre of Europe, with no strong natural 
frontier. Her territory is situate between 
that of three great military powers, of 
which only Austria is certainly inferior to 
her in military strength. She has bound 
herself in a defensive league to the weak- 
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est of the three, chiefly because she can- 
not bind to her permanently either of the 
other two. France, indeed, was willing 
for some years to take her policy humbl 

and submissively from Berlin, a fact whic 

was either not known in France, or more 
probably known, but quietly and patrioti- 
cally ignored as a horrible necessity ; but 
France, so long as Alsace and half Lor- 
raine are German, cannot be bound to 
Germany in such a way as not to turn 
upon her as soon as she is sufficiently 
strong. Russia, so far as alliances go, is 
not to be relied upon, because, shifty as 
may be alliances which rest upon the will 
of parliamentary majorities, they are sta- 
ble by the side of those which depend 
upon the caprice of autocratic rulers. 
Germany is therefore bound to Austria. 
Tied thus to the weakest of the three, she 
is exposed to the attacks of the more pow- 
ersul two, with this further consideration, 
that the military weakness of Austria has 
lately become apparent ; and that although 
Italy is also a comparatively weak power, 
it is impossible to say for certain that the 
assistance of Austria might not be par- 
tially or even altogether neutralized by 
possible though improbable Italian hos- 
tility. Austriais mistress of the Trentino. 
Italy, which covets many things, especially 
covets the Trentino, and there is in this 
consideration an evident possibility of the 
neutralization of the Austrian forces at 
any given moment. The lesser powers 
may be left out of account, so small are 
the numbers of their forces in comparison 
with those of the great. England in a 
long war would count for much, but for 
little if anything in a short one. Not that 
any patriotic Englishman need feel that 
the blackness of the European sky at the 
present moment extends to Britain in an 
equal degree to that in which it darkens 
the Continent of Europe. Though might 
is right, Great Britain, too, in her way, is 
mighty, and it is my belief that England’s 
power is as great, or even greater in pro- 
portion, than when she first went into the 
war against Napcleon Bonaparte, and as 
great in proportion as at the time of 
Waterloo. But, as I shall have presently 
to show, England is, though not weak, 
unready. Outside the ranks of the great 
powers the lesser powers, in a military 
sense, must be neglected. Some of them 
would throw in their lot with one or other 
group of great allies; but it may be safely 
said that even at the moment when he was 
sending the crown prince to Spain, to in- 
duce Spain to join the “ League of Peace,” 
which the Spaniards very prudently re- 
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fused to do, Prince Bismarck did not 
attach much real importance to their ser- 
vices. The armies of the great powers in 
complete mobilization are now so large 
that they can afford to detach sufficient 
territorial troops to watch the forces of 
the smaller powers, if need be, without 
feeling the drain upon their field armies. 
We will consider presently the relative 
military strengths of Germany and France 
in detail, but obviously the main object of 
Prince Bismarck must be to prevent 
a Russo-French alliance by all possible 
means, Even with a purely defensive 
attitude on the part of Germany, Russia 
would hold a German field army of two 
hundred thousand men upon the Vistula, 
and vast garrisons in the German eastern 
fortresses. Hence Prince Bismarck must 
be willing to help Russia in the further 
East, and to help her in the Balkans up to 
the point where Austria begins to kick. 
There has been a great deal of nonsense 
written upon the subject of the Austro- 
German alliance. The alliance, as agreed 


upon at Vienna in October, 1879, by a 
treaty which was ratified at Berlin on 
October 18th, 1879, was a defensive alli- 
ance, directed against Russia and against 
France, and this is the alliance which 
substantially stands, for it has survived 


the three emperors’ league. There is this 
weak point in the alliance, that it may not 
be very binding under a great strain; and 
those who make alliances with Austria 
cannot but remember that the Austrian 
alliance with France in 1870 lured Napo- 
leon III. to his destruction. Still the 
Austro-German alliance has for some 
years past kept Europe quiet, and it would 
even now suffice to keep Europe quiet in 
the future, but for the fact that it is impos- 
sible to count upon the policy of Russia, 
which is simply the personal policy from 
day to day of a very imperfectly informed 
person who insists upon having his own 
way. 

The Austro-German alliance, of course, 
is limited to certain events. It does not 
refer to all Europe generally, and fresh 
alliances with a different grouping of the 
powers have from time to time been pro- 
posed. In October last two great refus- 
als of alliances took place. France, I am 
told, declined a formal alliance with Rus- 
sia, and Austria declined a formal alliance 
with Great Britain, although in both cases 
we ought to use the phrase “declined 
with thanks.” France was anxious not to 
take any step which could precipitate a 
war, and Austria thought that she should 
accomplish the end which both her states- 
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men and Lord Salisbury had in view, 
namely, the prevention of a war with Rus- 
sia, better by remaining free. The Stand. 
ard the other day congratulated its readers 
upon the fact that, however much mischief 
Lord Randolph Churchill might work in 
home affairs, he was not allowed to inter- 
fere in the field of foreign politics; and 
this seems certainly to have been the case, 
for it is not to be supposed that he has 
suddenly changed those opinions upon the 
slight value of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire to this 
—- which for so many years he con- 
sistently maintained. The reasons for the 
French refusal of a formal alliance with 
Russia are more obvious than those for 
Austria’s refusal of an alliance with Great 
Britain. The former alliance was a war 
alliance, the latter alliance was an alliance 
for peace. All alliances are called alliances 
for peace; but the Russo-French alliance 
would practically have led to war, and the 
Austro-British alliance would, in my belief, 
practically have secured peace. The view 
of M. de Freycinet in refusing a formal 
alliance with Russia was probably that, if 
war should break out between Austria and 
Russia, Russia could beat Austria easily, 
and that Germany would not move if the 
causes of war were carefully managed ; 
that if Germany did move Russia could 
probably resist invasion even by the com- 
bined forces of Austria and Germany ; and 
that Germany would be weakened in 
strength by such a struggle. But the 
dominant motive in M. de Freycinet’s 
mind no doubt was that a war, even a suc- 
cessful war, would upset the republic. 
This I shall attempt to explain at length 
when I come to write specially upon 
France, 

In the difficult position in which Ger- 
many finds herself placed, Prince Bis- 
marck would be more than human if he 
were to regard with unmixed horror the 
prospect of a protracted struggle upon 
equal ‘terms between two of his great 
neighbors. If Austria and Russia were 
of something like equal strength, or if 
England and Turkey were likely to fight 
upon the Austrian side, still more if the 
small Slav principalities were to fight for 
Austria, there would be a long war, which 
would drain both countries, and leave 
Germany proportionately stronger. But 
England has a large peace party — most 
Liberals would oppose the war and the 
Irish party would probably oppose the 
war. It is far from certain that Lord 
Randolph Churchill would support it. En- 
gland, moreover, could not attack Russia 
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by land, or-lend effective land assistance 
to Austria in the earlier portion of the 
war. It would take England a month to 
place a single army corps in Turkey. It 
would take her much longer to place there 
the two army corps, fully equipped with 
guns, without which she would hardly 
enter upon a Continental struggle. En- 
gland, indeed, could strike at Russia, and, 
in the course of a very long war, although 
unable to reach Russia either through the 
Black Sea, or the Baltic, or the White 
Sea, might bleed Russia to death by at- 
tacking her at her extremities, and by 
repeating at Vladivostock and on the 
Amoor the policy of the Crimea. But 
European statesmen look nowadays to 
rapid mobilization and to the first four 
weeks of awar. England is innocent of 
all knowledge of the rapid mobilization of 
large forces, and would not count for a 
feather’s weight in the first months ofa 
Continental conflict. In the mean time 
the Austrian army would probably be 
overwhelmed. It may be safely said that 
although France has been much men- 
tioned in the Parliamentary debates upon 
the increase of the German army, that 
which was in the chancellor’s mind, when 
he proposed it, was the report of the Ger- 


man staff upon the military weakness of 
the Austrian Empire as compared with 


that of Russia. If Germany were willing 
to stand by and let Austria be beaten, 
Russia could probably find causes for a 
virtual attack upon Austria which would 
be outside the scope of the defensive alli- 
ance between Austria and Germany. It 
is in part the danger’ of the Russians at- 
tacking Turkey by Erzeroum, but in part, 
also, the promise of the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
after the “coming war,” that has lately 
made the sultan subservient to the wishes 
of the Russian ambassador; but the ob- 
stacle to any rash action on the part of 
Russia is that, autocrat though he be, the 
emperor of Russia cannot go to war un- 
less he is fully supported by Moscow or 
national opinion, and that Moscow opinion 
is excited about Bulgaria, and furious at 
the ingratitude —as it is in Russia held 
to be —of the Bulgarians and southern 
Slavs, while it is indifferent for the mo- 
ment to the grievances of the Armenians. 
Looking to the dislike of Russia which 
exists in Germany, and which unites even 
Prince Bismarck and the crown princess, 
and to the dislike of Germany which ex- 
ists in Russia, it is at least possible that 
Germany would back Austria in any war 
with Russia into which Austria could be 
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driven. It is less certain that Austria 
would back Germany in any war into 
which she might be driven. I have re- 
solved not to write more than I can help 
of history in these articles, but history is 
history after all, and I cannot forget that 
if dislike of Russia brings together even 
Prince Bismarck and the crown princess 
of Germany, knowledge of the hollowness 
of alliances unites two still more bitter 
enemies in the persons of the empress 
Eugénie and M. Ollivier, who must well 
remember not only the settling of the 
plans of the campaign with Austria, not 
only the promises of alliances recorded 
in the despatches, denied, and ultimately 
published by M. de Gramont, but the 
autograph letters from the emperor of 
Austria and the king of Italy which are, 
I believe, still in the empress’s hands. 

I have asked those who best know 
Prince Bismarck’s views to tell me what 
they thought, not about the general prin- 
ciple of his policy, for that is obvious, but 
about its details. They reply, “ We shall 
not allow Austria to do anything calculated 
to precipitate a war between her and Rus- 
sia.” The view put forward, that the 
treaty of alliance between Austria and 
Germany provides only for defence against 
a joint attack by two powers, is not true. 
This would have been a leonine contract 
to the benefit of Germany alone, for Ger- 
many is more exposed to such danger 
than is Austria. But it is true that it 
does not bind Germany to espouse ever 
quarrel of Austria’s. Prince Bismarc 
will not threaten or help to threaten Rus- 
sia, and he will advise Russia that, if she 
wishes to advance, she must offer Austria 
her price, a price which, it may be added, 
Austria is at this moment most unwilling 
to receive. The Magyars, who govern 
the really ruling half of the dual empire, 
are honestly unwilling to add to the num- 
ber of the Slav subjects of the emperor. 
Not only as against Russia, but generally, 
Prince Bismarck will not fall into the 
errors of the first Napoleon. He will not 
threaten or bluster; he will not dictate to 
people or help dictate to people; and he 
will not embark in a reckless policy of ad- 
venture. Personal likes and dislikes he 
shows very strongly» especially the latter, 
and he is not at all above that ill-temper 
with individuals which was one of the 
weaknesses of the first Napoleon; but the 
Corsican’s greater weaknesses of swagger 
and theatrical declamation are altogether 
avoided by Prince Bismarck, who, during 
the many years that he has been the 
arbiter of Savepe, has used his power at 
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all events with discretion. When the first 
Napoleon controlled the policy of Ger- 
many, he was never tired of letting the 
world know it, and at Waterloo he paid 
for his revelations. When Prince Bis- 
marck for years controlled the foreign 
policy of France he kept the secret to 
himself. Moreover, in a military sense it 
is necessary for Germany to keep quiet. 
France is isolated unless she will accepta 
Russian alliance for purely Russian ob- 
jects, but if Germany found herself at 
war, of course at any moment she might 
have France upon her back. 

One of the great difficulties of the exist- 
ing situation from the German point of 
view — that of avoiding a defeat for Aus- 
tria and of keeping Austria in her place 
as an effective member of the group of 
Continental powers—is that Russia is 
fully persuaded, and probably justly per- 
suaded, that she can beat the Austrian 
armies in the field, and even beat Austria 
if allied to Britain before any help could 
reach her, and with the power to prevent 
that help in Europe being serious by mak- 
ing an effective diversion towards India. 
Russia is very timid about facing a Euro- 
pean agreement, and the pressure put on 
by Prince Bismarck and the friendship 
between Italy and England have been 
very precious to the cause of peace. Aus- 
tria therefore possibly after all was right 
in declining, at Prince Bismarck’s sugges- 
tion, a more formal alliance with Great 
Britain, inasmuch as while Russia does 
not greatly fear Austria and England, she 
does very greatly fear an even less mili- 
tant demonstration by the four powers. 

It is on the simplicity of Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy that all who consider it 
carefully, have to insist. It is a plain and 
straightforward policy of the defence of 
the German Empire. People ask, is Prince 
Bismarck willing to see Russia incorporate 
the Slav States? will he allow her to es- 
tablish herself at Constantinople, or does 
he mean Austria to prevent Russian ex- 
tension? or is he willing that Russia 
should go to Constantinople on condition 
that Jari passu Austria should obtain 
Servia and part of Macedonia, and Salo- 
nica? The answer is that in the present 
state of Europe a prudent politician is un- 
able to look very far ahead. Where all is 
somewhat evil, one may be allowed to use 
the old phrase, “ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” as singularly applicable 
to the state of Europe. At the present 
moment Russia is friendly with Turkey ; 
therefore there is no immediate question 
of Russia going to Constantinople. 
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sia has been frightened by the secret lec- 
tures of Prince Bismarck, and by the 
public declarations of Count Robilant, 
the Italian prime minister, and does not 
intend even to occupy Bulgaria. Two or 
three months ago the danger of immediate 
war was greater than it is at present. 
Why face the difficulties, when they are of 
an intangible kind, until they meet us? 
Lord Beaconsfield once observed in con- 
versation, ““ We make our lives miserable 
by the anticipation of evils which never 
happen ;” and soit is with statesmen who 
are less gifted with solid strength than is 
Prince Bismarck. The answer to all the 
questions is that he will allow Russia to 
move if he cannot well help it, but that he 
would much sooner that she did not, and 
that he will do everything he can quietly 
to prevent her moving. If at any time 
she should insist upon doing so, he will 
have to consider whether he cannot best 
avert the destruction of the Austrian Em- 
pire as a great power by forcing upon 
Austria a compensation at which she 
grumbles. National vanity is often more 
important than national strength, and even 
though it may be the case that it would be 
a positive source of weakness and danger 
to Austria to extend her boundaries, yet it 
may be necessary that she should do so, 
in order to keep up the national pride of 
the people, humbled as it would be by a 
great increase of Russian territory and an 
apparent increase of Russian power. In 
the mean time there is something laugh- 
able, although inevitable, in the way in 
which Austria waits on England and En- 
gland upon Austria, or, as some one has 
wittily observed, in which Austria declares 
that she would be delighted to take the first 
step, as Lord Salisbury proposes, if Lord 
Salisbury will begin by taking the second. 

In considering from the point of view 
of Germany the policy of her neighbors, 
we must have firmly in our mind that the 
policy of Count Kalnoky has never varied 
for one moment since the first day when 
he came into power, and that while his 
public words are known to every one in 
Europe who is concerned in foreign af- 
fairs, his private words are to the effect 
that Austria not only has no desire to ex- 
tend or add to the rights which she ac- 

uired under the Treaty of Berlin, but 
that the emperor personally, as well as the 
government, are of opinion that any such 
extension would be actually prejudicial 
to the Austrian Empire. If there is any- 
thing in words at all, this not only is an 
emphatic but sounds like a binding decla- 
ration. 
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The relations of Germany to Turkey are 
rather indirect, through the bearing of the 
relations of Turkey to Austria upon Ger- 
many, than direct from court to court; 
still, from time to time Prince Bismarck 
has carefully considered the condition of 
the Turkish Empire. During the last few 
years Turkey has three times sent special 
missions to Berlin, and to the Turkish 
ambassadors Prince Bismarck’s language 
has always been the same. The sultan’s 
view of Germany is that he ought to seek 
for the help of German officers and of Ger- 
man financial guides, on the ground that 
all the other great powers want their pound 
of flesh from Turkey. France, which first 
took Algeria and then Tunis, and now de- 
sires to take Morocco from the Mahomme- 
dan world ; Italy, which from time to time 
casts glances upon Tripoli and upon Al- 
bania; England, which took Cyprus and 
does not leave Egypt; Austria, which 
took Bosnia and the Herzegovina; and 
Russia, of which nothing need here be 
said, are, if friends of the Turkish Empire, 
hardly disinterested friends. Germany, 
on the other hand, in the sultan’s view, 
from the very fact that she is not specially 
interested in the Mahommedan Mediter- 
ranean, will give him good advice, and 
may give him useful help. Prince Bis- 
marck, in reply, is polite enough. He 
warns the Turks that while they may ex- 
pect good advice from him, and any help 
which is not costly, he does not particu- 
larly value their alliance, because he 
knows that the sultan has promised the 
favors of his alliance to every one of the 
great powers in succession. Prince Bis- 
marck has lent the sultan financiers, he 
has lent him officers to improve the Turk- 
ish army, although not to serve with it in 
the field ; but he has told the sultan that he 
must not dream of regaining any hold on 
Tunis or any practical power in Egypt ; he 
has warned the Turks that under no cir- 
cumstances will Germany fire a shot for 
them, and has declared that Turkey must 
do the best she can with what is left to 
her, without attempting a grand policy. 
Prince Bismarck’s advice at Constantino- 
ple for many years past has been friendly 
to this country, and England ought to 
view with pleasure the permanent charac- 
ter of German influence at Constantinople, 
which is always the second influence 
there, though Russia, France, or England 
each from time to time exerts the first. 
When the sultan’s fancy exalts the value 
of Russia’s friendship to the skies, and 
when he snubs England, as he did once 
about Mr. Goschen, and lately about Sir 
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William White —an almost incredible 
folly as regards the former, and a weak 
act of subservience to Russia’s influence 
as regards the latter of these able and ex- 
cellent ambassadors —he still keeps an 
eye on Germany. When, on the other 
hand, he is on the best of terms with En- 
gland and is embracing Sir Drummond 
Wolff, and when Russia is a demon in 
Moslem eyes, Germany is still consulted. 
German influence at Constantinople, in a 
word, is friendly to England, and it is the 
only influence there that never wanes. 
The one point which has brought Prince 
Bismarck into conflict with England as 
regards the Turkish Empire has been his 
extreme dislike of what he considers our 
sentimental policy of forcing internal re- 
form. The lectures he has addressed to 
successive English governments upon this 
subject have never been published, and 
never will be ; but Prince Bismarck is not 
in the habit of making a secret of his 
opinions, and it is well known with what 
contemptuous language he continually 
speaks of the pressure exerted upon Tur- 
key by Sir Henry Layard, by Mr. Go- 
schen, and in a lesser degree ever since 
their time by all English ministers at 
home, ambassadors at Constantinople, and 
consuls in the Turkish Empire, to secure 
at all hazards internal reform. Prince Bis- 
marck supports England in keeping the 
road to India clear, in keeping order in 
Egypt, in maintaining the status guo in 
the Mediterranean, but he despises En- 
gland when she sacrifices her interests at 
Constantinople to what he thinks the 
dream of improving the domestic condi- 
tion of the Macedonians or of the Arme- 
nians by haranguing the sultan at every 
turn. Prince Bismarck in speaking in 
public of course would defend himself 
from the charge of the possession of a 
hard heart by saying that he thinks that 
pressure at Constantinople does harm, in 
causing the Turks to resist the removal 
of bad functionaries, and in inducing them 
to delay reforms which, if left to them- 
selves, they would probably introduce; 
but while mentioning this defence I do 
not wish to be supposed to share the view, 
for I am too deeply impressed by all that 
reaches me from Constantinople that the 
one necessity of the sultan is that of many 
people, namely funds, and that every other 
object is sacrificed to the desire to get 
money. Prince Bismarck has a certain 
admiration for the Turks as a milita 

people, and considerable sympathy wit 

their view that reforms must wait when 
there is not money enough to pay the 
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troops. As to that shortness of money, 
an anecdote is better than pages of statis- 
tics, and I will take leave to print two 
lines from the last letter I received from 
one of my ablest correspondents in Con- 
santianghe, who says, “ The Turks must 
be hard up, for they cannot even afford 
now to buy necessaries, such as new 
rifles.” When political economists used 
to write on “necessaries,” they meant 
food-stuffs, but no doubt in modern Eu- 
rope torpedoes, new shells, and repeating 
guns are the necessaries of life. 

Prince Bismarck views with a smile the 
supposed recent increase of French influ- 
ence at Constantinople. The giving of 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honor 
to the grand vizier and the marshal of the 
palace, and the promotion in the order of 
other leading Turkish officials, was less a 
reward for services accomplished than a 
demonstration. As a demonstration it 
was a cheap one, and a very pretty reply 
to the equally cheap demonstration made 
by Turkey when the sultan shortly before 
embraced a French admiral and ceased to 
mention Tunis. Prince Bismarck has not 
always been above suggesting the expedi- 
ency of the occupation of various portions 
of the Turkish Empire to various of his 


friends among the. powers, but he has 
always abstained from grabbing for him- 
self, and this also is in his favor at Con- 


stantinople. The labors of the Berlin 
Congress, or its festivities, so greatly con- 
fused the minds of the plenipotentiaries 
of assembled Europe that they have never 
been quite clear who offered what to 
whom ; but it at least seems plain, unless 
we are to believe that the diplomatists of 
the Europe of the day exceed Talleyrand 
himself in their powérs of imagination, 
that a great deal of offering, as well as a 
certain amount of giving of other people’s 
property, took place, and that some of 
those offers were suggested and others 
countenanced by Prince Bismarck. In 
one case, at least, the same thing was 
offered to two parties, which is an ingen- 
ious method of inducing complications 
which may sometimes lead to war. It is 
not known what view Prince Bismarck 
took of the league for the maintenance of 
the status guo in the Mediterranean which 
was proposed by Lord Beaconsfield in 
February, 1878. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the then Cabinet, consisting 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Cairns, and 
Lord Salisbury, proposed at the instance 
of Lord Beaconsfield the creation of a 
Mediterranean league. It was, I believe, 
intended that France, Italy, and Greece 
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should be consulted, and then, if they 
were found to be agreed, that Austria 
should be asked to join. Italy, however, 
declined, and the matter went no farther. 
But the condition of the Mediterranean 
underwent immediately afterwards an es- 
sential change, and a fresh grouping of 
the Mediterranean powers became inevi- 
table. Prince Bismarck most steadily 
resisted the temptation to fall into any 
anti-French alliance with regard to Tunis. 
France was, no doubt, furious, after her 
Tunisian occupation, at the suspicion that 
England, Italy, and Turkey tried to set 
Germany at her, but it was mere suspi- 
cion, which was not justified, and Prince 
Bismarck, as indeed is usual with him in 
great affairs, never held in secret any dif- 
ferent language from that of which he 
made use in public. At a later period, 
when Prince Bismarck believed in the im- 
minence of a league between the Balkan 
States, he warned, I believe, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece that if 
they entered into such a league he could 
not answer for the movements of Austria 
and of Russia, and that they could not be 
allowed to take steps which would pro- 
duce a general European conflagration. 
Nothing, in short, could have been more 
straightforward and more uniform than the 
Turkish policy of Germany. 

No doubt Prince Bismarck may view 
without dissatisfaction the jealousies be- 
tween France and the United Kingdom 
arising out of Mediterranean questions, 
but he has never shown that satisfaction, 
and he has often done much to diminish 
friction. We shall have to consider the 
Egyptian difficulties between England and 
France when 1 write of France, and it 
is sufficient at this moment to say that 
they are not thought worthy of any great 
attention at Berlin, inasmuch as it is re- 
garded as certain that they will not lead 
to war. A supposed circumstance which 
has perhaps caused more hostility in 
France towards England than even the 
Egyptian question, connects itself with 
Germany in a curious way. It is a ludi- 
crous fact, but it is a fact, that of the sev- 
eral matters which have estranged France 
from England, of which the Egyptian 
question is not even the principal one, 
perhaps the chief is a belief in France 
that the queen is anti-French in feeling 
and especially anti-French-republican, 
and that her Majesty's feeling upon this 
point has dominated the foreign policy of 
this country. It is not necessary in writ- 
ing in England to discuss seriously this 
French popular belief; but although dis- 
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like to France, if true, would be supposed | alliance against Russia, even though, as 


to take the form of affection for, or at 
least, sympathy for Germany, there is no 
corresponding feeling of close ties on the 
part of the court and government of Ber- 
lin, because at Berlin the truth of the 
case is more exactly appreciated. In fact, 
some unpopularity at the German court is 
attached to certain ceremonial acts of the 
English government for which her Maj- 
esty has, in German opinion, most im- 
properly been held responsible; as for 
example, the sending of Garter missions 
to small German courts. Moreover, their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge 
and (in a less degree) the Prince of Wales 
are looked upon as friends of the Hano- 
verian particularists, and are said to be 
not too popular in certain circles at Ber- 
lin. Nothing is too trivial or, it may be 
added, too absurd to be taken into account 
in dealing with either national or personal 
likes and dislikes. It would be impossi- 
ble to discover a more ideally perfect 
ambassador than is Lord Lyons, but the 
republic is not popular in Paris “smart” 
society, and while Lord Lyons himself 
does not “go out,” the embassy is, like 
all embassies, in touch with smart society, 
which is in opposition, and not with the 


society, if society it may be called, of 


government. Just as in Spain, when Cas- 
telar came to power, the English Legation 
did “not know” Castelar, so in Paris, 
though Lord Lyons does his best by fre- 
quent hospitality to meet the difficulty, 
the British Embassy does not know the 
houses of the governing people. This is 
true, no doubt, of all the embassies, but 
as the English are in Paris most in view, 
and as the English have a reputation 
for being disagreeable, well established, 
though it is to be hoped not well found- 
ed, the estrangement which is the conse- 
quence fixes itself upon the government 
of England. 

The relations between France and Rus- 
sia are of the highest interest to Prince 
Bismarck. As I have already stated, M. 
de Freycinet told his friends that he 
would not be a party to the formal alliance 
with Russia which he left them to sup- 
pose she had solicited. In this he fol- 
lowed the policy of his great rival. M. 
Gambetta declared times without number 
to his intimates that Russia was always 
pulling him by the coat, but he would not 
stop to listen. There is this difference, 
however, between De Freycinet and Gam- 
betta, that the latter was deeply prejudiced 
against Russia, and the former is not prej- 
udiced. The latter would have joined an 





he said, it should be “an alliance at Ber- 
lin,” although no doubt he had his own 
hopes as to that restoration of territory 
which a possible war —in which France 
should save Germany—might bring about. 
M. Gambetta had been brought up in the 
old Polish republican traditions, which 
were popular at one time among the 
French republicans. His opinions had 

rown up with him in opposition, and the 

oles were always popular with French 
oppositions. M. de Freycinet’s public life 
has been spent in government, and he 
knows how necessary it is to France to 
make use of the dim figure of the Russian 
power, even if she does not actually ally 
herself with Russia. I mention merely to 
reject it the supposition that M. de Frey- 
cinet while at the Quai d’Orsay deceived 
his friends in order to mislead the world, 
and that an actual alliance between France 
and Russia has been lately signed. Prince 
Bismarck knows well enough that there 
is no alliance between these powers, but 
still it suits France to show Russia in the 
background, as it suits Russia to show 
France, and while German writers point 
out that Russia would, if she could, only 
make use of France for her own ends, 
still the mere existence of two such mili- 
tary powers upon the two flanks of Ger- 
many cannot for one moment be out of 
the mind of the German staff. 

Rumors of wars are bad enough, but it 
is not easy to see whence at this moment 
actual war is likelyto come. France does 
not intend that war shall grow out of the 
Egyptian question. France is not going 
to attack Germany in a single-hande 
struggle. Germany is not going to attack 
France. Russia is the one power which 
is a comet of eccentric orbit rather than 
a planet in the European system. The 
power of Russia is wielded by a single 
man, or shall I say by two — the emperor, 
and the Moscow newspaper emperor, Kat- 
koff. Single-handed war between the 
United Kingdom and Russia is unlikely, 
and were it to break out the other powers 
would be unlikely to be afterwards drawn 
in. This country has allowed Russia to 
violate her engagement of 1878 as to Ba- 
toum, and she probably would allow Rus- 
sia to set at naught the Anglo-Turkish 
convention, and to violate her other en- 
gagement of 1878, if it can be held to be 
still binding. There are in Europe no 
secret engagements which are likely to 
endanger European peace. This country 
is not under any, as is known, and the 
engagements that Russia is under towards 
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us are pacific in their nature, though prob- 
ably worth but little. 

I have said that war is not likely to 
arise even out of that which is in itself 
improbable, a direct disregard by Russia 
of the conditions of the Anglo-Turkish 
convention. The Standard may denounce 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s interference 
in foreign affairs, but Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s power in the country is not 
merely dependent upon his personal abil- 
ity and vigor, remarkable as these are. It 
is still more largely,due to the fact that 
he more or less faithfully interprets, and 
almost invariably attempts to interpret, 
the prevailing opinion of the country. If 
Lord Randolph Churchill declares now, as 
he used to declare far and wide, that this 
country ought not to fight for the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
it is because he believes, and perhaps 
rightly believes, that the country would 
not fight forit. There remains Bulgaria. 

I have already pointed out that while 
we may make confident prediction as to 
the course of action of other powers by 
calculating their necessities, and by tak- 


ing into account their prejudices and their 
feelings, and arrive at so accurate a result 
that if we are far wrong the error is due to 


our own stupidity, as regards Russia it is 
impossible to predict what she will or will 
not do, because the destinies of Russia 
are practically in the hands of a single 
man whose temper is that which the tem- 
per of autocrats usually is, overweighted 
as they are with responsibility. Although 
the dominant feeling in Great Britain is 
all one way, still it has frequently and ably 
been pointed out of late that there is a 
good deal to be said upon the other or 
Russian side about Bulgaria. It is true 
that Bulgaria is politically the child of 
Russia, that Russian sacrifices during the 
last war with Turkey created Bulgaria, 
and that assembled Europe at the Berlin 
Congress agreed to allow her much power 
there. On the other hand, Bulgaria now 
for practical purposes virtually includes 
Eastern Roumelia, in which it was the in- 
tention of the Congress that the sultan’s 
power shouid prevail, the result being 
that Turkey was given control of the 
militia, while the Balkans were to be held 
by her troops. But Russia answers that 
it is rather late to have regard to these 
em now, inasmuch as they all went 

y the board so long ago as 1879. On the 
other hand, Russia would not have lost 
her hold upon Bulgaria had she not abused 
the situation by first drilling the newly 
freed Bulgarians on autocratic lines, and 
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then, when she came to dislike the Ger- 
man prince, by applying to the revolution- 
ary party. On the whole it seems likely, 
in the opinion of those who know the 
Russian emperor best, that Russia will 
not take any step in Bulgaria that is likely 
to force Austria into war. Should, how- 
ever, war at any time prove the issue from 
the Bulgarian question, a good deal will 
turn upon the attitude of Italy. Russia is 
as unpopular in Italy as in Great Britain, 
and perhaps there is in Italy rather less 
dislike to the idea of actual fighting over 
the Bulgarian question than there is with 
us. Italian opinion has been utterly dis- 
gusted by the Bulgarian proceedings of 
Russia, and Italy is prepared for an alli- 
ance with England and Austria against 
Russia, though “ not gratis.” Italy would 
expect English moral assistance in the 
Harrar and possibly in Tripoli, and she 
would ask from Austria the Trentino, 
which Austria would of course refuse, but 
which would be refused in such a way as 
to enable the grant of a strip of territory 
in the form of an improved frontier line 
to be given if it could not be avoided. 

I have said already that it is necessary 
for the politician in these days to consider 
power of armament, and it is impossible 
adequately to deal with the European 
position of Germany without taking an 
exact survey both of her absolute and of 
her relative military strength. Both Ger- 
many and France intend to keep out of 
war, but war between them will some day 
come, and it would come the sooner if 
there were an obvious disproportion of 
power between them on the one side or 
the other. France has done a fabulous 
amount of military work since 1870. She 
has built miles upon miles of fortresses 
behind which the least instructed of her 
men could fight. She believes that she 
has a force of 3,408,000 instructed, and 
701,000 untaught men, or 4,109,000 in all. 
As I shall show when I go on to consider 
the military force of France in detail, 
—_ in the present and partly in the next 
article in this series, these figures are sub- 
ject to great deductions in the opinion of 
competent foreign critics, but, to sum- 
marize what I shall have to say, it is prob- 
able that France possesses an army of 
2,500,000 men, with artillery and cavalry 
proper for an army of 2,000,000, able at 
once to stand in line upon the frontier, and 
to carry on simple, though not compli- 
cated, movements in the field. The Ger- 
mans could put upon the ground a very 
inferior force in numbers, if we count the 
whole of the reserves upon both sides, but 
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the Germans have more thoroughly trained 
men, and they have, until lately, had more 
confidence. In the case of a complete 
mobilization the German forces would be 
more easily handled, because their regi- 
ments wane consist less largely than the 
French of men not permanently with the 
flag, but it is doubtful, even in the opinion 
of the German staff, whether Germany 
could make any but a merely defensive 
war against France, except by a policy 
which | shall presently describe. 

The recent speeches to the German 
Parliament upon the proposed increase 
of the army should go for nothing. In 
every country its own people explain the 
speeches of ministers by the home or par- 
liamentary necessities of their position, 
but they seldom accept that simple expla- 
nation of what is said in other capitals by 
the ministers of other countries. If the 
German staff thought it necessary that a 
particular increase in the army should 
take place, the war minister and the head 
of the staff would be likely to use in Par- 
liament the alarmist language by which it 
was most likely that that increase would 
be carried. Still,a careful examination of 
the subject has led foreign officers, look- 
ing to the present condition of the French 
army and also to that of those of Austria 
and Russia, to agree in the necessity for 
the increase. As has already been pointed 
out the most immediate cause for an in- 
crease in the German army was the recent 
discovery by the German staff of the de- 
plorable military weakness of Austria, a 
factor to which I shall have to recur in 
the articles upon Russia and upon Austria, 
While the Austrian army is much weaker 
than was supposed a year ago, and while 
the Russian army has been enormousiy 
increased of late in numbers, and the 
French military system has been maturing 
itself by lapse of time, the army of Ger- 
many, though splendid, has comparatively 
speaking been standing still. Germany 
in a military sense has been living a little 
upon the prestige of her mobilizations in 
1866 and 1870. In 1867, when the figure 
of 1,300,000 men for the Confederation 
was given, M. Thiers replied that the 
numbers were illusory; that if they were 
true, France must despair, but that luckil 
the accounts of the German army were all 
fables, and that the men could not be 
found. In 1870 they were found. Nearly 
a million of men were present in ten days, 
and the forces of the Confederation very 
soon reached the figure of the books. 
There can be no doubt that in 1874, at 
the moment when Russia prevented a war 
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between Germany and France, and En- 
gland took credit for having done so, Ger- 
many could have crushed her rival. It is 
much more doubtful now. It is little 
known what efforts were suddenly made 
in 1874 with a view to war, but the time 
went past. Since that date the Germans 
have been able to keep the number of men 
present with the flag exactly equal on the 
average to the number of men nominally 
present. Every man whois sent away for 
any reason is immediately replaced, and 
the figures which were true in 1870 are 
equally true with regard to a far larger 
force in the present day. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to be certain what 
deduction upon this point has to be made 
in the case of France and Russia. The 
corruption which still exists in Russia, 
and the wastefulness which prevails in 
French finance, lead to a considerable 
shrinkage in the number of men present. 
It is difficult to find in France the real 
number of “days of men present” with 
the flag, but the point is one which is 
worth some care, inasmuch as it affects 
the national confidence, which is a serious 
matter in the case of France, and the 
solidity of the army under mobilization. 
A careful perusal of the German military 
budget and a comparison of it with the 
French is flattering to Germany in one 
respect and to France inanother. France 
is entitled to credit for the enormous sac- 
rifices which she has made to her ideal of 
national honor, and for the comparative 
cheerfulness with which the tremendous 
charges of her budget have been borne. 
In the case of Germany on the other hand, 
we find machine-like precision ; also strict 
and rigid justice in paying to the last 
farthing, for example out of the military 
extraordinary budget — that is, out of the 
French funds obtained from the indemnity 
—the pensions of the French Legion of 
Honor and the French military medal to 
old French soldiers inhabiting Alsace and 
Lorraine. We find also that the German 
staff have made over £20,000 by writing 
a big book, which is more than most writ- 
ers Can say, and have speculated prudently 
with the indemnity funds, and greatly in- 
creased their sum by fortunate operations 
on the Stock Exchange. The reason for 
the difference lies partly no doubt in na- 
tional character, partly in the fact that in 
Germany the men who are at the head of 
the army have spent their lives on the 
general staff. In France there is a per- 
petual change of ministers, and there is 
too much jealousy of individuals to allow 
much hope that any one man will be suf- 
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fered very long to control the destinies of 
the French army. Germany has an enor- 
mous advantage in the fact that the Ger- 
man Parliament allows (it could hardly, if 
it would, prevent) permanence in military 
arrangements, and that the German em- 
peror retains in military power a group of 
men who form a training-school of war, 
and who are at least as remarkable in 
their offices as upon the field of battle. 
At the same time, it is difficult to share 
the pessimism from a French point of 
view of the generality of French military 
writers. Their object is sometimes that 
which we have just been considering in 
the case of the German staff, namely, to 
obtain votes from an unwilling opposition. 
French military critics write that Ger- 
many really has, not 427,000 but 454,000 
or 468,000 men actually with the flag, and 
that these are real figures, for if a man 
dies or falls ill another man is put in his 
place, which is not the case in France; 
that France only instructs 117,coo a year, 
while Germany instructs 151,000; that 
the Germans have 680,000 more instructed 
men than has France, and that the Ger- 
man cavalry exceeds the French by 6,000 
sabres. Taking the French nominal fig- 


ures at 523,000 men, they deduct officers 
and military police and thirteen per cent. 


as absent, and reduce their numbers to 
414,000 with the flag, of whom they say 
71,000 are abroad, chiefly in Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tonquin, while Germany has 
all hers at home, and they finally bring out 
as the result that France has only 343,000 
men available in time of peace, to set 
against the far larger number which we 
have named for Germany. The errors 
commiited by many of these pessimistic 
French military writers are obvious even 
to the uninstructed eye. They omit offi- 
cers and military police upon the French 
side, and count the former, and sometimes 
the latter, upon the German, and so forth, 
but it must be conceded to them that, 
although Algeria has now ceased to be a 
source of military weakness to France, 
Tunis and Tonquin, to say nothing of 
Madagascar, will long continue to make a 
drain upon her strength in Europe. After 
the greatest care in the application of 
figures, it seems necessary, however, to 
conclude that, making every allowance for 
the ill effects of a foolish policy of so- 
called colonial annexation, and admitting 
that France in the event of a complete 
mobilization would have a larger number 
of half-trained men in her companies and 
a smaller proportion of fully trained men 
than Germany, and would therefore be 
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less able to undertake difficult operations 
in the field at the beginning of a war, 
nevertheless France could put a larger 
force of infantry in the field than Ger- 
many, and possesses cavalry and artillery 
enough for an army of two millions of 
men. If we pass from quantity to quality 
it is more difficult to speak. Most troops 
will fight well behind walls, and the 
French frontier is now one great earth- 
work. Some of those who are disposed 
to lay down general rules as to the apti- 
tudes of foreign nations, declare that the 
French never fight well except when they 
are in good spirits, and that it is absolutely 
necessary for France that the first battles, 
however trivial, should prove a success; 
but Montmirail in old days and Faid- 
herbe’s campaigns of December and Janu- 
ary, 1870-1, show that Frenchmen can 
sometimes fight splendidly a losing battle 
even with untrained troops. 

The two great rivals of the Continent 
are now each too strong for the other. 
France, even with a Russian alliance, 
could not easily pass Metz and Strasburg, 
or cross the Rhine, could not pass through 
Switzerland, and could not safely pass 
through Belgium. Germany, on the other 
hand, except through Belgium, cannot 
now get into France at all. As late as 
1879 France was open to the Germans up 
to the gates of Paris, and they could have 
occupied Champagne, fortified its cities 
against the French, and waited quietly, 
had they chosen to adopt that plan of cam- 
paign. Now Nancy alone is open, and a 
short distance behind the nominal frontier 
there is a real military frontier which is 
inexpugnable. The new French frontier 
has been made as strong by art as it is 
weak by nature and by the intention of 
the German staff who chose it. The 
French army has increased till it is supe- 
rior in numbers to that of Germany, and 
rapidity of possible mobilization is now 
the same upon both sides. The powers of 
railway concentration are now equal. The 
“wom | fortresses, like the Russian for- 
tresses upon the east, are now superior to 
the German. For sixty miles in a stretch 
along the frontier every single spot is un- 
der defensive fire by heavy guns. Of a 
military frontier towards Germany of two 
hundred and seventy kilométres, two hun- 
dred are under fire, and the two gaps 
which are left are left on purpose, and in 
German military opinion are impassable. 
The French fortresses in the next war, it 
is safe to say, will be defended, if they are 
attacked, as Bitche and Belfort were in 
1870, and not surrendered in the manner 
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in which all the others, from Metz and 
Strasburg down to Toul and Longwy, 
were handed over to the enemy. It was 
the civil population which demoralized the 
troops and forced the surrender of the for- 
tresses in 1870. In the next war the for- 
tresses will be detached forts, and there 
will be no civil population to be taken into 
account. There will probably, also, be the 
employment of the repeating rifle to be 
faced, and the repeating rifle is more im- 
portant in the defence of earthworks than 
in the attack. At the worst, the French 
would lose Nancy ina direct attack, and 
the real problem —and it is one of singu- 
lar importance to us in England—is 
whether the Germans will stand on the 
defensive upon the French as they will 
upon the Russian frontier, or whether they 
will pass through Belgium. 

It is a singular fact that the most im- 
portant point to the future of Britain for 
the next few years, namely, that of whether 
Belgian neutrality will be violated by Ger- 
many in the “ coming war,” and what En- 
gland will do if it is violated, has never 
been discussed in England. One thing 
may safely be asserted, namely, that if 
Belgium would make proper preparations 
for her own defence her neutrality would 
not be violated; but these preparations 
have not been made. The idea of an at- 
tack through Switzerland may be rejected, 
as neither party would attempt it. But 
while an attack on Germany by France 
through Belgium is, in a military sense, 
improbable, an attack on France by Ger- 
many through Belgium is highly probable 
if the Belgians continue to keep so smali 
an army as they do, and to contemplate 
its withdrawal under the guns of Antwerp. 
For Belgium to fortify Antwerp on an 
enormous scale, and practically to fortify 
nothing else, and to contemplate with- 
drawal there with the king and her Parlia- 
ment and half her forces, for which read 
all her forces, is, if we leave foreign help 
out of account, much as though England 
should fortify a portion of the county of 
Sutherland as the best means for her de- 
fence. Antwerp is near the extreme 
northern extremity of the kingdom, and 
at the point most absolutely removed from 
all possibility of attack. Antwerp might 
be held by any number of troops — by the 
whole Belgian and the whole British army, 
for example — without the holding of it 
being very dangerous to an army of a 
million of men advancing upon Paris from 
Coblentz through the province of Namur. 
1 am aware that the intelligence branch of 
the War Office defend in their latest vol- 
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umes, which are published for the benefit 
of the world, the selection of Antwerp. as 
against Brussels ; but Brussels itself lies 
towards the extremity of the kingdom, and 
if Belgian neutrality is to be safeguarded, 
it must be safeguarded at Liége or upon 
the upper Meuse. England, unless she 
turns over a new leaf in military matters 
and adopts a system more in accordance 
with modern ideas than her present old- 
fashioned military organization, could only 
place a single army corps at Antwerp in 
the time that it would take Germany to 
place nearly two millions and France to 
place two and a half millions of men in 
the field. Antwerp cannot be taken, and 
the defence of Antwerp is not worth think- 
ing of. It is only necessary to consider 
an army which can fight in the open field 
or advance upon the communications of 
the army of the power which has violated 
the neutrality of Belgium. Great Britain, 
no doubt, could rapidly place a large num- 
ber of infantry and some cavalry in Bel- 
gium, not properly organized for war, but 
in a position te make a demonstration in 
what would be a friendly country, where 
there would not be much difficulty about 
supplies ; but no such force could advance, 
without the almost certainty of destruc- 
tion, upon thé line of the Meuse, and the 
war might be decided before two English 
army corps and a third corps composed 
of half of the Belgian army could appear 
in the neighborhood of Liége or of the 
upper Meuse. The temptation to the 
German staff is incredibly strong, and 
will remain so until the French frontier 
south of Maubeuge has been made as 
strong as the frontier towards Germany, 
which will take untold millions of money 
and many years. It must be remembered 
that the French frontier towards Germany 
is very short, while the French frontier 
towards Belgium is very long, for these 
countries have a common frontier of over 
three l.undred and eighty miles. Of course 
I may be told that the present plan for the 
defence of Belgium is the best that can 
be adopted; that the razing of the for- 
tresses on the Meuse was wise, because 
they could not have been held by Belgium 
against either Germany or France; that 
Belgium is guaranteed by all the great 
powers, which may be expected to come 
to her assistance ; that Antwerp would be 
the point at which their troops would 
land; that when once a large force has 
been collected there the offensive could 
be taken towards the south; and that Ger- 
many is too strict an observer of interna- 
tional engagements to make it in the least 
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likely that she should violate the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, which even by my own 
admission it would be to the military ad- 
vantage of France if possible to respect. 
Is it quite certain that in a duel between 
Germany and France any of the powers 
except England would think of coming to 
the assistance of Belgium? Would they 
not excuse themselves upon the ground 
that the old treaty is not in the most mod- 
ern form, and that although in 1839 the 
country was declared by the powers to be 
neutral, when it was practically desired to 
safeguard that neutrality in 1870, special 
and temporary treaties were wanted for 
that purpose? In the event of a fresh 
war similar treaties would at once be en- 
tered into if it was not intended, for suff- 
cient objects, to risk the violation; but if 
it were, delays would take place in the 
consultations of the powers during which 
the neutrality itself would be at an end. 
The official English book upon the 
armed strength of Belgium gives as a rea- 
son for expecting the presence of a Brit- 
ish army at Antwerp after the violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality that England is 
supposed to have an interest in prevent- 
ing the annexation of Antwerp by a great 
power. This is hardly a sufficiently wide 
view of the problem. If the defence of 
Belgium by Great Britain is only to be 
justified on the ground that it might be 
dangerous for England if either France or 
Germany were ultimately to hold Ant- 
werp, it must be admitted that there would 
not be much more danger in their holding 
Antwerp than in France holding Cher- 
bourg, and that the increase of danger 
would probably not be worth the running 
of the risks for England of taking part in 
a great Continental war. That England 
is bound by treaty to defend Belgium, 
and must maintain her treaty obligations, 
would have been a stronger argument for 
the compilers of the military handbook to 
have made use of, but in itself would 
hardly be a sufficient argument to induce 
the British Parliament to contemplate an 
isolated intervention. The public law of 
Europe is an important matter, but people 
would be inclined to answer that we ought 
not to stand forward by ourselves to be 
its guardians. Moreover, suppose the 
case of a sudden revelation at the begin- 
ning of a war of a kind of virtual acquies- 
cence by the Belgian government in the 
occupation of a portion of their territory, 
which is not absolutely inconceivable. In 
that case it is certain that English opinion 
would not allow interference, unless all 
the powers were willing to interfere to- 
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gether, which under the circumstances of 
the case would not be probable, and cer- 
tainly could not be arrangedin time. The 
subject is a very serious one, because 
there can be no doubt that if certain states- 
men who might be named were in actual 
and not merely nominal power at the 
time, England would be committed to war 
in defence of Belgian neutrality the mo- 
ment it was threatened, whereas with 
other statesmen, such as, for example, it 
may be safely prophesied, Lord Randolph 
Churchill or Mr. Chamberlain, England 
would think twice as to the drift of public 
opinion before the fatal plunge was made. 
Now such a matter ought not to rest upon 
the question of any particular individual 
holding power in this country at the time, 
but some decision in advance ought to be 
taken upon the question if our foreign 
policy is not to be subject to perpetual 
shifts and doubts. Mistakes—and in 
such matters grave mistakes — loss of na- 
tional dignity, destruction of belief in pub- 
lic faith, and risk of war, can only be 
avoided by firm adherence to the ground 
taken up beforehand. The course fol- 
lowed in 1870 by Mr. Gladstone for the 
defence of Belgian neutrality was ap- 
proved by public opinion at the time, but 
it is far from certain, considering the 
change in the electorate that has since 
occurred, and the redistribution of politi- 
cal power, and looking to the growth of 
democracy in both the great parties in the 
State, that electoral and Parliamentary 
opinion now would be in accord with the 
opinion manifested then. Belgium is, 
whether justly or unjustly, not only con- 
sidered less of a British interest now that 
the memories of Waterloo have become 
more dim, as wek as the memories of the 
treaty of 1839, but Belgium, justly or un- 
justly, is not quite so popular in this 
country at the present moment as she 
was a few years ago The Congo busi- 
ness, and the rumored secret negotiations 
of the king of the Belgians with France 
and Germany successively about the sale, 
or eventual sale, of his indefinite African 
territories, have robbed Belgium of some 
English sympathy. One point, however, 
there can be no doubt about, namely, that 
if we must fight for Belgium against Ger- 
many it will be well to lessen the chance 
of having to do so by inducing Belgium 
to keep up a proper army to defend her 
dangerous position, and to arrange with 
us upon a plan for defence which shall 
admit of the rapid concentration of a suf- 
ficient force within striking distance of 
the Meuse. Once Belgian neutrality is 
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violated by either party, whatever prom- 
ises are made, her independence will be 
gone. I have ventured to forecast the 
probability in a military sense of German 
violation of the Belgian frontier as com- 
pared with the improbability of French 
violation. Belgium covers the longest 
and most vulnerable stretch of the French 
north-east frontier. It far more than 
halves the line which France would have 
to defend, and protects the half which 
nature has done nothing to guard for 
France. On the other hand, the shortest 
line from central Prussia to Paris goes 
through Belgium. The best and safest 
road runs through Belgium, down the 
Oise to Creil. The road and railway from 
Berlin through Maubeuge to Paris is at 
once the best line of attack and the safest 
line for retreat in the event of German 
defeat. But whichever party triumphed, 
Belgium would have to pay the cost, and 
either the whole or the greater portion of 
her territory would pass to one or other 
of the belligerents, or partition would be 
her lot. If the Belgians could be counted 
upon not to fall back at once upon Ant- 
werp, but to fight sufficiently to force the 
hand of a possibly unwilling government 
in England, Germany would not make 
their country a battle-field. But the Bel- 
gians do not seem inclined to increase 
their army. 

Surely this consideration ought to show 
the prudent among French politicians the 
folly of angering England against France 
by silly annexations, as in the New Heb- 
rides, or by impossible demands; for to 
defend Belgium against Germany would 
be represented to the British electors by 
those who would object to war, as saving 
France from Germany, which would add 
to the unpopularity of the war itself if 
France were unpopular at the time in 
England. Itis not that there is any de- 
sire in Germany to annex. The consid- 
erations which we have been discussing 
are military considerations, not political. 

It is true in one sense, as has been 
assumed in recent discussions in Belgium 
with regard tothe bill for establishing a 
wider military service there, that the great- 
est danger to Belgium comes, not from 
Germany, but from France. True in a 
sense, because there is little danger of 
the incorporation of the whole or greater 
part of Belgium in the German Empire, 
and the greatest possible danger of the 
Incorporation of the whole or part in 
France. If once France should be at- 
tacked through Belgium, then, no doubt, 
in the event of ultimate French success, 
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Belgium, or part of Belgium, would go to 
France. 

There remains the possibility that the 
next war between Germany and France 
may be a waiting war in which Germany 
and France may substantially both stand 
upon the defensive. In a military sense, 
the smaller powers do not count. The 
armies of Denmark, of Sweden and Nor- 
way, and of Spain are not large enough to 
cause anxiety to the greater powers, as 
the frontiers of France and Germany would 
be defended against the attacks of the 
smaller ones by territorial troops and for- 
tresses. But suppose this policy were 
adopted by the great belligerents towards 
each other, they having drifted into war 
without either of them desiring to attack ; 
which ‘could best bear the strain? Had 
it not been for the French follies of 
Tonquin, and even, as I think, of Tunis, 
although Tunis is less distinctly folly than 
Tonquin, and for reckless expenditure 
upon all sides by France, there would 
have been no doubt that at present and 
for many years to come France would 
have been the betier able to wait. It 
would be impossible for either to wait 
long in a complete mobilization. The 
next war will in all Continental countries 
suspend trade except in a few branches, 
and it becomes more important than ever 
to the Continental powers that it should 
be short. England alone of the great 
powers could maintain a long war, which 
is lucky for us when we remember how 
entirely unfit we are to play a part in a 
short one. Russia, curiously enough, in 
spite of what is said of her finances, comes 
next to England in ability to “last,” for 
her army, enormous as it is, forms a 
smaller proportion of her working popula- 
tion than is the case in Germany, France, 
Austria, and Italy; and her population 
are used to hardship, and are moved by a 
patriotism which is simply marvellous. 
For any one of the four powers, a long 
war is a terrible calamity to contemplate. 
The dangers of war to Austria are well 
known in Austria, and they are both mili- 
tary and political. France, which could, 
were she prudent, best stand the strain, 
has allowed her finances to become de- 
plorable, partly by spending too much 
money, and partly by wasting it in costly 
so-called colonial adventures. She would 
have it in her power to bring her finances 
into order and greatly to diminish the 
weakness of her army in trained troops 
were she boldly to abandon positions 
which would be lost to her in the event 
of any future war between England and 
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France. On the other hand, France is 
now, for the first time since 1870, fully 
aware of her strength upon her frontiers 
towards Germany, and, while unwilling to 
fight, full of spirit as regards a necessary 
war. Gambetta once said that his Cher- 
bourg speech, which caused a stir in Eu- 
rope, was the first glass of wine given to 
the convalescent. After Gambetta’s death 
the convalescent had a relapse, and it is 
General Boulanger who has first made him 
hold up his head for good. The grati- 
tude for his cure, due to Providence or to 
the strength of the patient’s constitution, 
is, as often happens, bestowed by the pa- 
tient upon the doctor. 

In surveying once more the entire field, 
a fact that must strike the observer is 
that while the uncertainty of Russia’s pol- 
icy presents the principal danger to peace, 
there is one obvious consideration which 
makes against an attack by Russia upon 
Austria. In simple language it may be 


expressed by the phrase, “It is heads I 
win, and tails you lose,” for Austria 
against Russia, for however completely 
beaten the Austrian forces might be, Ger- 
many could not, without an intolerable loss 
of prestige in Europe, allow Austria to be 
It is the knowledge pos- 


dismembered. 
sessed in Russia of this fact which, more 
than the speeches of Austrian and En- 
glish and Italian ministers, has caused 
Prince Bismarck’s advice to be up to the 
present time followed at St. Petersburg in 
the main. Lord Salisbury’s language, 
therefore, which seemed imprudent to 
many, both of his English and of his for- 
eign critics, was a fairly safe example of 
the use of what is known to us as Jingo 
language when its use is wise. The new 
generation of Tory-democratic statesmen 
are believed to advocate as popular a 
combination of Beaconsfieldian language 
with Cobdenic secret action ; “ Talk Jingo, 
but act Manchester,” is supposed to be 
their watchword. But Lord Salisbury is 


still supreme in the conduct of foreign’ 


affairs for the Tory party, although that 
supremacy may not long continue, and 
Lord Salisbury is not so imprudent a poli- 
tician nowadays as he was some years ago. 
I have spoken throughout this article as 
though Lord Salisbury and not Lord Iddes- 
leigh was our foreign minister; but I 
believe that I violate no confidence when 
I say that Lord Iddesleigh does not pro- 
fess to carry out in the Foreign Office a 
policy of his own, and that upon all mat- 
ters of importance he acts under the direc- 
tion of Lord Salisbury. If I am to give 
an average outside opinion, free from 
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party bias, upon foreign questions, I 
ought to congratulate the country upon the 
fact that in the hands, under the Liberals 
of Lord Rosebery or under the Conserva- 
tives of Lord Iddesleigh and Lord Salis- 
bury, the foreign affairs of the country are 
in highly skilled, competent, and wise con- 
trol. 

It now only remains to be discussed 
whether, besides those which have been 
mentioned, there are any special consid- 
erations affecting England which should 
be here named. Some few years back it 
was supposed that Prince Bismarck had 
taken such a dislike to the English Lib- 
eral party as to make the holding of office 
by that party a matter of danger to the 
country. It should be remembered that 
the London press is mainly hostile to the 
Liberal party, and that when the Liberals 
are “in” many quotations appear from 
German newspapers not friendly to this 
country, which are made to express a hos- 
tility seemingly confined to the Liberal 
party, when as a fact it applies to En- 
gland under any rule. The Cologne Ga- 
zette in October last, with the Conserva- 
tives in power, was sneering as bitterly at 
England as it ever did in Mr. Gladstone’s 
days, and declaring that before the Treaty 
of Berlin and up to the present time En- 
gland had been of no account in Europe. 
If we look to the opinions of the German 
chancellor and not to the expressions of 
the German press, it is unnecessary to 
state that Prince Bismarck has never had 
any quarrel with the Liberal party as such, 
nor any love for the Conservative party 
as such. The new men, the men of the 
future, as regards foreign affairs, on the 
Liberal side —or shall I say Liberal 
sides ?— Lord Rosebery on the one hand 
and Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the other, are as acceptable to 
Prince Bismarck as is Lord Salisbury. 
Prince Bismarck differs in one point from 
those about him ; he does not rate too low 
the military capacity of England. The 
German staff, knowing the weakness of 
our force, the slowness of our mobilization, 
the fewness of our guns, the general imper- 
fection of our equipment for rapidly enter- 
ing upon war, distinctly underrate the 
power of this country. Prince Bismarck 
is aware that, although we may have re- 
jected the repeating gun — the introduc- 
tion of which by all the great powers has 
been slow, for the American cavalry was 
partly armed with it more than twenty 


|years ago, and it has been occasionally 
|used in war both by the Turks and the 
| Chinese — and although we may not be 
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manufacturing the new shells, or taking 
any very active steps to fit ourselves for 
immediate war, we have such wealth, such 
energy, and such manufacturing power 
that, whatever may be the ultimate danger 
to our position in the world, we could 
crush in a lengthy war the greatest of the 
European powers, except Germany, which 
is absolutely invulnerable by us. 

One point about which Prince Bismarck 
has in recent years come into collision 
with this country is that of the colonial 
system. It is a _ well-known fact that 
Prince Bismarck for many years was in 
the habit of expressing his profound dis- 
approval of German colonization, but of 
late he has found it necessary to gratify 
the public taste for “running into some- 
thing cheap.” With singular prudence he 
has avoided the mistakes of France, and 
while the countries that he has acquired 
may not be of any immediate use, at all 
events their acquisition has been far from 
costly. They all are countries which 
have been por Mow by us, although proba- 


bly, in the face of the imposition of differ- 
ential duties against British goods by cer- 
tain powers, the refusal was founded upon 
old-fashioned grounds unfortunately inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of the day. 


The non-Dutch half of New Guinea we 
might have had at any time for the hoist- 
ing of a flag (Holland has hardly so good 
a tenure for its part); but half of the half 
has been allowed to go to Germany. The 
Cameroons were offered to England by 
their chiefs, and the offer had not been 
finally accepted at the moment at which 
the German annexation took place. The 
shadowy French and German country 
reachable by the Congo might have been 
English had not Lord Carnarvon refused 
to ratify the annexation of December, 
1874; and Zanzibar’s rights over the main- 
land might have been acquired by England 
without difficulty, inasmuch as the sultan 
has for many years, in one form and an- 
other, pressed for our protection. If these 
countries were not to remain unoccupied, 
and were not to be occupied by ourselves, 
it is not a bad thing for us that they 
should be occupied by Germany. A Ger- 
man annexation or a German protectorate 
must for England be preferable to a 
French, so long as Germany does not, like 
France, place differential duties upon for- 
eign goods. The countries in which the 
German flag has recently been hoisted are 
really at present only nominally German. 
The view of the chancellor’s opponents in 
favor of German colonies as necessary for 
the development of German trade, has 
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been modified by him into a system of 
paper annexations in districts where Ger- 
man trading houses were already flourish- 
ing, at Angra Pequefia, in central Africa, 
on the Zanzibar coast, in northern New 
Guinea, and in some Pacific islands. We 
might have anticipated Germany by hav- 
ing recourse to the same system of pa- 
per annexations, against which Germany 
might have protested, but would not have | 
fought. Still, it is impossible to view 
with much regret, except in cases which 
interfere with Australian interests, the 
nominal annexation by Germany of these 
territories. Inthe case of the Cameroons, 
the main ground upon which it was pro- 
posed that this country should accept the 
cession was that otherwise the territory 
would be taken by the French, whose 
commercial policy would destroy our 
trade; but as German and not French 
annexation has taken place, the English 
trade there will probably be safe enough. 
The point upon which alone any serious 
danger was likely to arise, namely, the 
gallant advocacy by Germany of land 
claims in the Pacific islands, which, though 
preferred by German subjects, are often 
of an utterly indefensible kind, has been 
tided over by commissions, and time, pre- 
cious in such cases, has been gained. On 
the whole, therefore, with the reservation 
of Australian interests, far more’ threat- 
ened by France, with its commercial and 
its convict policy, than by Germany, little 
harm to English interests has been done 
by Germany since she became the fore- 
most of Continental powers, and few occa- 
sions of serious difficulty between the 
countries are likely to arise. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS. 


I po not know how long I sat, rapt in 
this gloomy vision ; but at last it occurred 
to me to rise and try the door, which to 
my astonishment was open. I went out 
with a throb of new hope. After all, it 
might not be necessary to come back; 
there might be other expedients ; I might 
fall among friends. I turned down the 
long echoing stairs, on which I met vari- 
ous people, who took no notice of me, and 
in whom I felt no interest save a desire 
to avoid them, and at last reached the 
street. To be out of doors in the air was 
something, though there was no wind, but 
a motionless, still atmosphere which noth- 
ing disturbed. The streets, indeed, were 
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full of movement, but not of life — though 
this seems a paradox. The passengers 
passed on their way in ~~ regulated 
lines — those who went towards the gates 
keeping rigorously to one side of the pave- 
ment, those who came, to the other. They 
talked to each other here and there; but 
whenever two men in uniform, such as 
those who had been my conductors, ap- 
peared, silence ensued, and the wayfarers 
shrank even from the looks of these per- 
sons in authority. I walked all about the 
spacious town. Everywhere there were 
tall houses, everywhere streams of people 
coming and going, but no one spoke to 
me, or remarked me at all. I was as 
lonely as if I had been in a wilderness. I 
was indeed in a wilderness of men, who 
were as though they did not see me, pass- 
ing without even a look of human fellow- 
ship, each absorbed in his own concerns. 
I walked and walked till my limbs trem- 
bled under me, from one end to another 
of the great streets, up and down, and 
round and round. But no one said, How 
are you? Whence come you? What are 
you doing? At length in despair I turned 
again to the blank and miserable room, 
which had looked to me like a cell in a 
prison. I had wilfully made no note of 
its situation, trying to avoid rather than 
to find it, but my steps were drawn thither 
against my will. I found myself retracing 
my steps, mounting the long stairs, pass- 
ing the same people, who streamed along 
with no recognition of me, as I desired 
nothing to do with them; and at last found 
myself within the same four blank walls 
as before. 

Soon after I returned I became con- 
scious of measured steps passing the 
door, and of an eye upon me. I can say 
no more than this. From what point it 
was that I was inspected I cannot tell; 
but that I was inspected, closely scru- 
tinized by some one, and that not only ex- 
ternally, but by a cold observation that 
went through and through me, I knew and 
felt beyond any possibility of mistake. 
This recurred from time to time, horribly, 
at uncertain moments, so that I never felt 
myself secure from it. I knew when the 
watcher was coming by tremors and shiv- 
erings through all my being; and no sen- 
sation so unsupportable has it ever been 
mine to bear. How much that is to say, 
no one can tell who has not gone through 
those regions of darkness, and learned 
what is in all their abysses. I tried at 
first to hide, to fling myself on the floor, 
to cover my face, to burrow in a dark cor- 
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ner. Useless attempts! The eyes that 
looked in upon me had powers beyond my 
powers. I felt sometimes conscious of 


the derisive smile with which my misera- 
They 


ble subterfuges were regarded. 
were all in vain. 

And what was still more strange was 
that I had not energy to think of attemptin 
any escape. My steps, though watched, 
were not restrained in any way, so far as 
I was aware. The gates of the city stood 
open on all sides, free to those who went 
as well as to those who came; but I did 
not think of flight. Of flight? Whence 
should I go from myself? Though that 
horrible inspection was from the eyes of 
some unseen being, it was in some myste- 
rious way connected with my own think- 
ing and reflections, so that the thought 
came ever more and more strongly upon 
me, that from myself I could never escape. 
And that reflection took all energy, all 
impulse, from me. I might have gone 
away when I pleased, beyond reach of the 
authority which regulated everything, — 
how one should walk, where one should 
live, — but never from my own conscious- 
ness. On the other side of the town lay 
a great plain, traversed by roads on every 
side. There was no reason why I should 
not continue my journey there. But I did 
not. I had no wish nor any power in me 
to go away. 

In one of my long, dreary, companion- 
less walks, unshared by any human fellow- 
ship, I saw at last a face which 1 remem- 
bered ; it was that of the cynical spectator 
who had spoken to me in the noisy street 
in the midst of my early experiences. He 
gave a glance round him to see that there 
were no Officials in sight, then left the file 
in which he was walking, and joined me. 
“Ah!” he said, “ you are here already,” 
with the same derisive smile with which 
he had before regarded me. I hated the 
man and his sneer, yet that he should 
speak to me was something, almost a 
pleasure. 

“Yes,” said I, “I am here.” Then, 
after a pause, in which I did not know 
what to say — “ It is quiet here,” I said. 

“ Quiet enough. Do you like it better 
for that? To do whatever you please 
with no one to interfere ; or to do nothing 
you please, but as you are forced to do it, 
— which do you think is best?” 

I felt myself instinctively glance round, 
as he had done, to make sure that no one 
was in sight. Then I answered, faltering, 
“T have always held that law and order 
were necessary things; and the lawless- 
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ness of that —that place—I don’t know 
its name —if there is such a place,” I 
cried, “I thought it was a dream.” 

He laughed in his mocking way. “ Per- 
haps it is all a dream — who knows ?” he 
said. 

“ Sir,” said I, “you have been longer 
here than I 

“ Oh,” cried he, with a laugh that was 
dry and jarred upon the air almost like a 
shriek, “since before your forefathers 
were born!” It seemed to me that he 
spoke like one who, out of bitterness and 
despite, made every darkness blacker still. 
A kind of madman in his way ; for what 
was this claim of age ?—a piece of brava- 
do, no doubt, like the rest. 

“That is strange,” I said, assenting, as 
when there is such a hallucination it is 
best to do. “You can tell me, then, 
whence all this authority comes, and why 
we are obliged to obey.’ 

He looked at me as if he were thinking 
in his mind how to hurt me most. Then, 
with that dry laugh, “ We have trial of all 
things in this world,” he said, “to see if 
perhaps we can find something we shall 
like —discipline here, freedom in the 
other place. When you have gone all the 
round like me, then, perhaps, you will be 
able to choose.” 

“ Have you chosen?” I asked. 

He only answered with a laugh. 
“ Come,” he said, “there is amusement to 
be had too, and that of the most elevated 
kind. We make researches here into the 
moral nature of man. Will you come? 
But you must take the risk,” he added, 
with a smile which afterwards I under- 
stood. 

We went on together after this till we 
reached the centre of the place, in which 
stood an immense building with a dome, 
which dominated the city, and into a great 
hall in the centre of that, where a crowd 
of people were assembled. The sound 
of human speech, which murmured all 
around, brought new life to my’ heart. 
And as I gazed at a curious apparatus 
erected on a platform, several people 
spoke to me. 

“We have again,” said one, “the old 
subject to-day.” 

“Is it something about the constitution 
of the place?” I asked, in the bewilder- 
ment of my mind. 

My neighbors looked at me with alarm, 
glancing behind them to see what officials 





might be near. 

“The constitution of the place is the 
result of the sense of the inhabitants that 
order must be preserved,” said the one | 


who had spoken to me first. “The law- 
less can find refuge in otherplaces. Here 
we have chosen to have supervision, nui- 
sances removed, and order kept. That is 
enough. The constitution is not under 
discussion.” 

“ But man is,” said a second speaker. 
“Let us keep to that in which we can 
mend nothing. Sir, you may have to con- 
tribute your quota to our enlightenment. 
We are investigating the rise of thought. 
You are a stranger; you may be able to 
help us.” 

“TI am no philosopher,” I said, with a 
panic which I could not explain to myself. 

“ That does not matter. Youare afresh 
subject.” The speaker made a slight 
movement with his hand, and I turned 
round to escape in wild, sudden fright, 
though I had no conception what could be 
done to me. But the crowd had pressed 
close round me, hemming me in on every 
side. I was so wildly alarmed that I 
struggled among them, pushing backwards 
with all my force, and clearing a space 
round me with my arms. But my ellons 
were vain. Two of the officers suddenly 
appeared out of the crowd, and seizing me 
by the aims, forced me forward. The 
throng dispersed before them on either 
side, and 1 was half dragged, half lifted 
up upon the platform, where stood the 
strange apparatus which I had contem- 
plated with a dull wonder when I came 
into the hall. My wonder did not last 
long. I felt myself fixed in it, standing 
supported in that position by bands and 
springs, so that no effort of mine was 
necessary to hold myself up, and none 
— to release myself. I was caught 

y every joint, sustained, supported, ex- 
posed to the gaze of what seemed a world 
of upturned faces; among which I saw, 
with a sneer upon it, keeping a little be- 
hind the crowd, the face of the man who 
had led me here. Above my head was a 
strong light, more brilliant than anything 
I had ever seen, and which blazed upon 
my brain till the hair seemed to singe and 
the skin shrink. I hope I may never feel 
such a sensation again. The pitiless light 
went into me like a knife; but even my 
cries were stopped by the framework in 
which I was bound. I could breathe and 
suffer, but that was all. 

Then some one got up on the platform 
above me and began to speak. He said, 
so far as I could comprehend in the an- 
guish and torture in which I was held, 
that the origin of thought was the ques- 
tion he was investigating, but that in every - 
previous subject the confusion of ideas 
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had bewildered them, and the rapidity 
with which one followed another. “The 
present example has been found to exhibit 
great persistency of idea,” he said. “We 
hope that by his means some clearer 
theory may be arrived at.” Then he 
pulled over me a great movable lens as of 
a microscope, which concentrated the in- 
supportable light. The wild, hopeless 
passion that raged within my soul had no 
outlet in the immovable apparatus that 
held me. I was let down among the crowd, 
and exhibited to them, every secret move- 
ment of my being, by some awful process 
which I have never fathomed. A burning 
fire was in my brain, flame seemed to run 
along all my nerves, speechless, horrible, 
incommunicable fury raged in my soul. 


But I was like a child—nay, like an; 


image of wood or wax in the pitiless hands 
that held me. What was the cut of a sur- 
geon’s knife to this? And I had thought 
that cruel! And I was powerless, and 
could do nothing — to blast, to destroy, to 
burn with this same horrible flame the 
fiends that surrounded me, as I desired 
to do. 

Suddenly, in the raging fever of my 
thoughts, there surged up the recollec- 
tion of that word which had paralyzed 
all around, and myself with them. The 
thought that I must share the anguish, did 
not restrain me from my revenge. With 
a tremendous effort I got my voice, though 
the instrument pressed upon my lips. I 
know not what I articulated save “God,” 
whether it was a curse or a blessing. I 
had been swung out into the middle of 
the hall, and hung amid the crowd, ex- 
posed to all their observations, when I 
succeeded in gaining utterance. My God! 
my God! Another moment and I had 
forgotten them and all my fury in the tor- 
tures that arose within myself. What, 
then, was the light that racked my brain? 
Once more my life from its beginning to 
its end rose up before me —each scene 
like a spectre, like the harpies of the old 
fables rending me with tooth and claw. 
Once more I saw what might have been, the 
noble things I might have done, the hap- 
piness I had lost, the turnings of the fated 
road which I might have taken, — every- 
thing that was once so possible, so possi- 
ble, so easy! but now possible no more. 
My anguish was immeasurable ; I turned 
and wrenched myself, in the strength of 





and they fell upon me with a vw i which 
was like that which had prompted myself 
afew minutes before. But they could do 
nothing to me so tremendous as the ven- 
geance I had taken upon them. I was 
too miserable to feel the blows that rained 
upon me, but presently I suppose I lost 
consciousness altogether, being almost 
torn to pieces by the multitude. 

While this lasted, it seemed to me that 
I hada dream. I felt the blows raining 
down upon me, and my body struggling 
upon the ground; and yet it seemed to 
me that I was lying outside upon the 
ground, and above me the pale sky which 
never brightened at the touch of the sun. 
And I thought that dull, persistent cloud 
wavered and broke for an instant, and that 
I saw behind a glimpse of that blue which 
is heaven when we are on the earth — the 
blue sky — which is nowhere to be seen 
but in the mortal life; which is heaven 
enough, which is delight enough, for those 
who can look up to it, and feel themselves 
in the land of hope. It might be but a 
dream; in this strange world who could 
tell what was vision and what was true? 

The next thing I remember was, that I 
found myself lying on the floor of a great 
room full of people, with every kind of 
disease and deformity, some pale with 
sickness, some with fresh wounds, the 
lame, and the maimed, and the miserable. 
They lay round me in every attitude of 
pain, many with sores, some bleeding, 
with broken limbs, but all struggling, 
some on hands and knees, dragging them- 
selves up from the ground to stare at me. 
They roused in my mind a loathing and 
sense of disgust which it is impossible to 
express. I could scarcely tolerate the 
thought that I—I! should be forced to 
remain a momentin this lazar-house. The 
feeling with which I had regarded the 
miserable creature who shared the cor- 
ner of the wall with me, and who had 
cursed me for being sorry for him, had 
altogether gone out of my mind. I called 
out, to whom I know not, adjuring some 
one to open the door and set me free ; but 
my cry was answered only by a shout 
from my companions in trouble. ‘“ Who 
do you think will let you out?” “Who is 
going to help you more than the rest?” 
My whole body was racked with pain; I 
could not move from the floor, on which I 
lay. I had to put up with the stares of 


pain, out of the machinery that held me, | the curious, and the mockeries, and re- 
and feil down, down among all the curses | marks on me of whoever chose to criti- 


that were being hurled at me — among the 
‘horrible and miserable crowd. I had 
brought upon them the evil which I shared, 


cize. Among them was the lame man 
whom I had seen thrust in by the two 
officers who ha: taken me from the gate. 
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He was the first to gibe. “But for him 
they would never have seen me,” he said. 
“]T should have been well by this time in 
the fresh air.” “Itis his turn now,” said 
another. I turned my head as wellas I 
could and spoke to them all. 

“T ama stranger here,” I cried. “ They 
have made my brain burn with their ex- 
periments. Will nobody help me? It is 
no fawt of mine, it is their fault. If I am 
to be left here uncared for, I shall die.” 

At this a sort of dreadful chuckle ran 
round the place. “If that is what you are 
afraid of, you will not die,” somebody 
said, touching me on my head in a way 
which gave me intolerable pain. ‘ Don't 
touch me,” I cried. ‘“ Why shouldn’t 1?” 
said the other, and pushed me again upon 
the throbbing brain. So far as my sensa- 
tions went, there were no coverings at all, 
neither skull nor skin upon the intolerable 
throbbing of my head, which had been 
exposed to the curiosity of the crowd, and 
every touch was agony; but my cry 
brought no guardian, nor any defence or 
soothing. I dragged myself into a corner 


after a time, from which some other wretch 
had been rolled out in the course of a 
quarrel; and as I found that silence was 
the only policy, I kept silent, with rage 


consuming my heart. 

os I discoverea by means of the 
new arrivals which kept coming in, hurled 
into the midst of us without thought or 
question, that this was the common fate 
of all who were repulsive to the sight, or 
who had any weakness or imperfection 
which offended the eyes, of the popula- 
tion. They were tossed in among us, not 
to be healed, or for repose or oles, but 
to be out of sight, that they might not 
disgust or annoy those who were more 
fortunate, to whom no injury had hap- 
pened ; and because in their sickness and 
imperfection they were of no use in the 
studies of the place, and disturbed the 
ood order of the streets. And there they 
ay one above another, a mass of bruised 
and broken creatures, most of them suf- 
fering from injuries which they had sus- 
tained in what would have been called 
in other regions the service of the State. 
They had served like myself as objects 
of experiments. They had fallen from 
heights where they had been placed, in 
illustration of some theory. They had 
been tortured or twisted to give satisfac- 
tion to some question. And then, that the 
consequences of these proceedings might 
offend no one’s eyes, they were flung into 
this receptacle, to be released if chance or 
Strength enabled them to push their way 
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out when others were brought in, or when 
their importunate knocking wearied some 
watchman, and brought him angry and 
threatening to hear what was wanted. The 
sound of this knocking against the door, 
and of the cries that accompanied it, and 
the rush towards the opening when any 
one was brought in, caused a hideous, 
continuous noise and scuffle which was 
agony to my brain. Every one pushed 
before the other; there was an endless 
rising and falling as in the changes of a 
feverish dream, each man as he got 
strength to struggle forward himself, 
thrusting back his neighbors, and those 
who were nearest to the door beatin 
upon it without cease, like the beating o 
a drum without cadence or measure, some- 
times a dozen passionate kands together, 
making a horrible din and riot. As I lay 
unable to join in that struggle, and moved 
by rage unspeakable towards all who could, 
I reflected strangely that I had never 
heard when outside this horrible continual 
appeal of the suffering. In the streets of 
the city, as I now reflected, quiet reigned. 
I had even made comparisons on my first 
entrance, in the moment of pleasant antic- 
ipaticn which came over me, of the happy 
stillness here, with the horror and tumult 
of that place of unrule which I had left. 

When my thoughts reached this point I 
was answered by the voice of some one 
on a level with myself, lying helpless like 
me on the floor of the lazar-house. “They 
have taken their precautions,” he said; 
“if they will not endure the sight of suf- 
fering, how should they hear the sound of 
it? Every cry is silenced there.” 

“I wish they could be silenced within 
too,” I cried savagely; “I would make 
them dumb had I the power.” 

“ The spirit of the place is in you,” said 
the other voice. 

“ And not in you?” I said, raising my 
head, though every movement was agony ; 
but this pretence of superiority was more 
than I could bear. 

The other made no answer for a mo- 
ment; then he said faintly, “Tf it is so, it 
is but for greater misery.” 

And then his voice died away, and the 
hubbub of beating, and crying, and curs- 
ing, and groaning filled all the echoes. 
They cried, but no one listened to them. 
They thundered on the door, but in vain. 
They aggravated all their pangs in that 
mad struggle to get free. After a while 
my companion, whoever he was, spoke 
again. 

“ They would rather,” he said, “lie on 
the roadside to be kicked and trodden on, 
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as we have seen; though to see that made 
you miserable.” 

“ Made me miserable! You mock me,” 
I said. “Why should a man be misera- 
ble save for suffering of his own?” 

“You thought otherwise once,” my 
neighbor said. 

And then I remembered the wretch in 
the corner of the wall in the other town, 
who had cursed me for pitying him. I 
cursed myself now for that folly. Pity 
him! was he not better off thanI? “I 
wish,” I cried, “that I could crush them 
into nothing, and be rid of this infernal 
noise they make!” 

“The spirit of the place has entered 
into you,” said that voice. 

I raised my arm to strike him; but my 
hand fell on the stone floor instead, and 
sent a jar of new pain all through my bat- 
tered frame. And then I mastered my 
rage, and 7 still, for I knew there was 
no way but this of recovering my strength, 
—the strength with which, when I got it 
back, I would annihilate that reproachful 
voice, and crush the life out of those 
groaning fools, whose cries and impotent 
struggles I could not endure. And we 
lay a long time without moving, with al- 
ways that tumult raging in our ears. At 
last there came into my mind a longing to 
hear spoken words again. I said, “ Are 
you still there ?” 

“I shall be here,” he said, “till I am 
able to begin again.” 

“To begin! Is there here, then, either 
beginning or ending? Go on; speak to 
me ; it makes me a little forget my pain.” 

“I have a fire in my heart,” he said; 
“T must begin and begin —till perhaps I 
find the way.” 

“What way?” I cried, feverish and 
eager; for though I despised him, yet it 
made me wonder to think that he should 
speak riddles which I could not under- 
stand. 

He answered very faintly, “I do not 
know.” The fool! then it was only folly, 
as from the first I knew it was. I felt 
then that I could treat him roughly, after 
the fashion of the place — which he said 
had got into me. “ Poor wretch!” I said, 
“ you have hopes, have you? Where have 

oucome from? You might have learned 

etter before now.” 

*“T have come,” he said, “from where 
we met before. I have come by the val- 
ley of gold. I have worked in the mines. 
I have served in the troops of those who 
are masters there. I have lived in this 
town of tyrants, and lain in this lazar- 
house before. Everything has happened 





to me, more and worse than you dream 
of.’ 

“ And still you go on? I would dash 
my head against the wall and die.” 

“When will you learn,” he said with a 
strange tone in his voice, which, though 
no one had been listening to us, made a 
sudden silence for a moment — it was so 
strange ; it moved me like that glimmer 
of the blue sky in my dream, and roused 
all the sufferers round with an expectation 
— though I know not what. The cries 
stopped, the hands beat no longer. I 
think all the miserable crowd were still, 
and turned to where he lay. “ When will 
you learn — that you have died, and can 
die no more?” 

There was a shout of fury all round me. 
“Ts that all you have to say?” the crowd 
burst forth; and I think they rushed upon 
him and killed him; for I heard no more; 
until the hubbub began again more wild 
than ever, with furious hands beating, 
beating, against the locked door. 

After a while I began to f2el my strength 
come back. I raised my head. I sat up. 
I began to see the faces of those around 
me, and the groups into which they gath- 
ered; the noise was no longer so insup- 
portable — my racked nerves were regain- 
ing health. It was with a mixture of 
pleasure and despair that I became con- 
scious of this. I had been through many 
deaths; but I did not die, perhaps could 
not, as that man had said. I looked 
about for him, to see if he had contra- 
dicted his own theory. But he was not 
dead. He was lying close to me, cov- 
ered with wounds; but he opened his 
eyes, and something like a smile came 
upon his lips. A smile—I had heard 
laughter, and seen ridicule and derision, 
but this I had not seen. I could not bear 
it. To seize him and shake the little re- 
maining Jife out of him was my impulse. 
But neither did I obey that. Again he 
reminded me of my dream —was it a 
dream? —of the opening in the clouds. 
From that moment J tried to shelter him, 
and as I grew stronger and stronger, and 
pushed my way to the door, I dragged 
him along with me. How long the strug- 
gle was I cannot tell, or how often I was 
balked — or how many darted through be- 
fore me when the door was opened. But 
I did not let him go; and at the last, for 
now I was as strong as before — stronger 
than most about me—I got out into the 
air and brought him with me. Into the 
air! it was an atmosphere so still and 
motionless that there was no feeling of 
life in it, as I have said; but the change 
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seemed to me happiness for the moment. 
It was freedom. The noise of the strug- 
gle was over, the horrible sights were left 
behind. My spirit sprang up as if I had 
been born into new life. It had the same 
effect, I suppose, upon my companion, 
though he was much weaker than I, for he 
rose to his feet at once with almost a leap 
of eagerness, and turned instantaneously 
towards the other side of the city. 

“ Not that way,” I said ; “come with me 
and rest.” 

“ No rest—no rest— my rest is to go 
on;” and then he turned towards me and 
smiled and said “ Thanks ” — looking into 
my face. What a word to hear! I had 
not heard it since A rush of strange 
and sweet and dreadful thoughts came into 
my mind. I shrank and trembled, and let 
go his arm which I had been rpg But 
when I left that hold I seemed to fall back 
into depths of blank pain and longing. I 
put out my hand again and caught him. 
“T will go,” I said, “ where you go.” 

A pair of the officials of the place passed 
as I spoke. They looked at me with a 
threatening glance, and half paused, but 
then passed on. It was I now who hur- 
ried my companion along. I recollected 
him now. He was aman who had met me 
in the streets of the other city when I was 
still ignorant, who had convulsed me with 
the utterance of that name which, in all 
this world where we were, is never named 
but for punishment, — the name which I 
had named once more in the great hall in 
the midst of my torture, so that all who 
heard me were transfixed with that suffer- 
ing too. He had been haggard then, but 
he was more haggard now. His features 
were sharp with continual pain, his eyes 
were wild with weakness and trouble, 
though there was a meaning in them 
which went to my heart. It seemed to me 
that in his touch there was a certain help, 
though he was weak and tottered, and 
every moment seemed full of suffering. 
Hope sprang up in my mind — the hope 
that where he was so eager to go there 
would be something better, a life more 
livable than in this place. In every new 
place there is new hope. I was not worn 
out of that human impulse. I forgot the 
nightmare which had crushed me before 
—the horrible sense that from myself 
there was no escape — and holding fast to 
his arm, I hurried on with him, not heed- 
ing where. We went aside into less fre- 
quented streets that we might escape ob- 
servation. I seemed to myself the guide, 
though I was the follower. A great faith 
in this man sprang up in my breast. I was 
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ready to go with him wherever he went, 
anywhere — anywhere must be better than 
this. Thus I pushed him on, holding by 
his arm, till we reached the very outmost 
limits of the city. Here he stood still for 
a moment, turning upon me, and took me 
by the hands. 

“Friend,” he said, “before you were 
born into the pleasant earth I had come 
here. I have gone all the weary round. 
Listen to one who knows; all is harder, 
harder, as you goon. You are stirred to 
goon by the restlessness in your heart, 
and each new place you come to the spirit 
of that place enters into you. You are bet- 
ter here than you will be further on. You 
were better where you were at first, or 
even in the mines than here. Come no 
further. Stay — unless ” but here 
his voice gave way. He looked at me with 
anxiety in his eyes, and said no more. 

“Then why,” I cried, “do you go on? 
ba do you not stay?” 

e shook his head, and his eyes grew 
more and more soft. “I am oing,” he 
said, and his voice shook again. “I am 
going —to try—the most awful and the 
most dangerous journey His voice 


died away altogether, and he only looked 
at me to say the rest. 


“ A journey? Where?” 

I can tell no man what his eyes said. I 
understood, I cannot tell how; and with 
trembling all my limbs seemed to drop out 
of joint and my face grow moist with ter- 
ror. I could not speak any more than he, 
but with my lips shaped, How? The aw- 
ful thought made a tremor in the very air 
around. He shook his head slowly as he 
looked at me —his eyes, all circled with 
deep lines, looking out of caves of an- 
guish and anxiety ; and then I remembered 
how he had said, and I had scoffed at him, 
that the way he sought was one he did not 
know. I had dropped his hands in my 
fear; and yet to leave him seemed drag- 
ging the heart out of my breast, for none 

ut he had spoken to me like a brother — 
had taken my hand and thanked me. I 
looked out across the plain, and the roads 
seemed tranquil and still. ‘There was a 
coolness in the air. It looked like even- 
ing, as if somewhere in those far distances 
there might be a place where a weary soul 
might rest. Then I looked behind me, 
and thought what I had suffered, and re- 
membered the lazar-house and the voices 
that cried and the hands that beat against 
the door; and also the horrible quiet of 
the room in which I lived, and the eyes 
which looked inat me and turned my gaze 
upon myself, Then I rushed after Fim, 
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for he had turned to go on upon his way; 
and caught at his clothes, crying — “ Be- 
hold me, behold me! I will go too!” 

He reached me his hand and went on 
without a word; and I with terror crept 
after him, treading in his step, following 
like his shadow. What it was to walk 
with another, and follow, and be at one, is 
more than I can tell; but likewise my 
heart failed me for fear, for dread of what 
we might encounter, and of hearing that 
name, or entering that presence, which was 
more terrible than all torture. I wondered 
how it could be that one should willingly 
face that which racked the soul, and how 
he had learned that it was possible, and 
where he had heard of the way. And as 
we went on I said no word — for he began 
to seem to me a being of another kind, a 
figure full of awe; and I followed as one 
might follow a ghost. Where would he 
go? Were we not fixed here forever, 
where our lot had been cast? and there 
were still many other great cities where 
there might be much to see, and some- 
thing to distract the mind, and where it 
might be more possible to live than it had 
rere in the other places. There might 

e no tyrants there, nor cruelty, nor horri- 
ble noises, nor dreadful silence. Towards 


the right hand, across the plain, there 
seemed to rise out of the grey distance a 
cluster of towers and roofs like another 
habitable place —and who could tell that 
something better might not be there? 
Surely everything could not turn to tor- 


ture and misery. I dragged on behind 
him, with all these thoughts hurrying 
through my mind. He was. going—l 
dare to say it now, though I did not dare 
then —to seek out a way to God; to try, 
if it was possible, to find the road that led 
back—that road which had been open 
once to all. But for me, I trembled at the 
thought of that road. I feared the name, 
which was as the plunging of a sword into 
my inmost parts. All things could be 
borne but that. I dared not even think 
upon that name. To feel my hand in an- 
other man’s hand was much, but to be led 
into that awful presence by awful ways, 
which none knew — how could I bear it? 
My spirits failed me, and my strength. 
My hand became loose in his hand; he 
grasped me still, but my hold failed, and 
ever with slower and slower steps I fol- 
lowed, while he seemed to acquire strength 
with every winding of the way. At length 
he said to me, looking back upon me, “I 
cannot stop; but your heart fails you. 
Shall I loose my hand and let you go?” 
“T am afraid; I am afraid!” I cried. 
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“ And I too am afraid; but it is better 
to suffer more and to escape than to suffer 
less and to remain.” 

“ Has it ever been known that one es- 
caped? No one has ever escaped. This 
is our place,” I said, “there is no other 
world.” 

“ There are other worlds —there is a 
world where every way leads to one who 
loves us still.” 

I cried out with a great cry of misery 
and scorn. “There is no love!” I said. 

He stood still for a moment and turned 
and looked at me. His eyes seemed to 
melt my soul. A great cloud passed over 
them, as in the pleasant earth a cloud will 
sweep across the moon; and then the light 
came out and looked at me again. For 
neither did he know. Where he was 
going all might end in despair and double 
and double pain. But if it were possible 
that at the end there should be found that 
for which he longed, upon which his heart 
was set! He said with a faltering voice, 
“ Among all whom I have “juestioned and 
seen there was but one who found the way. 
But if one has found it, so may I. If you 
will not come, yet let me go.” 

“ They will tear you limb from limb — 
they will burn you in the endless fires,” 
I said. But what is it to be torn limb 
from limb, or burned with fire? There 
came upon his face a smile, and in my 
~y even I laughed to scorn what I had 
said. 

“If I were dragged every nerve apart, 
and every thought turned into a fiery dart 
—and that is so,” he said; “yet will I 
g%, if but, perhaps, I may see love at the 
end.” 

“There is no love!” I cried again, 
with a sharp and bitter cry; and the echo 
seemed to come back and back from every 
side, No love! no love! till the man who 
was my friend faltered and stumbled like 
a drunken man; but afterwards he recov- 
ered strength and resumed his way. 

And thus once more we went on. On 
the right hand was that city, growing ever 
clearer, with noble towers rising up to the 
sky, and battlements and lofty roofs, and 
belied a yellow clearness, as of a golden 
sunset. heart drew me there; it 
sprang up in my breast and sang in my 
ears, Come, and come. . Myself invited 
me to this rew place as to a home. The 
others were wretched, but this will be 
happy; delights and pleasures will be 
there. And before us the way grew dark 
with storms, and there grew visible among 
the mists a black line of mountains, per- 
pendicular cliffs, and awful precipices, 
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which seemed to bar the way. I turned 
from that line of gloomy heights, and 
gazed along the path to where the towers 
stood up against the sky. And presently 
my hand dropped by my side, that had 
been held in my companion’s hand; and I 
saw him no more. 

I went on to the city of the evening 
light. Ever and ever, as I proceeded on 
my way, the sense of haste and restless 
impatience grew upon me, so that I felt 
myself incapable of remaining long in a 
place, and my desire grew stronger to 
hasten on and on; but when I entered the 

gates of the city this longing vanished 
’ from my mind. There seemed some great 
festival or public holiday going on there. 
The streets were full of pleasure-parties, 
and in every open place (of which there 
were many) were bands of dancers, and 
music playing; and the houses about 
were hung with tapestries and embroi- 
deries and garlands of flowers. A load 
seemed to be taken from my spirit when I 
saw all this — for a whole population does 
not rejoice in such a way without some 
cause. And to think that, after all, I had 
found a place in which I might live and 
forget the misery and pain which I had 
known, and all that was behind me, was 
delightful to my soul. It seemed to me 
that all the dancers were beautiful and 
young, their steps went gaily to the music, 
their faces were bright with smiles. Here 
and there was a master of the feast, who 
arranged the dances and guided the mu- 
sicians, yet seemed to have a look and 
smile for new-comers too. One of these 
came forward to meet me, and received me 
with a welcome, and showed me a vacant 
place at a table, on which were beautiful 
fruits piled up in baskets, and all the pro- 
visions fora meal. ‘“ You were expected, 
you perceive,” he said. <A delightful 
sense of well-being came into my mind. 
I sat down in the sweetness of ease after 
fatigue, of refreshment after weariness, of 
pleasant sounds and sights after the arid 
way. I said to myself that my past expe- 
riences had been a mistake, that this was 
where I ought to have come from the first, 
that life here would be happy, and that all 
intruding thoughts must soon vanish and 
die away. 

After I had rested, I strolled about, and 
entered fully into the pleasures of the 
place. Wherever I went, through all the 
city, there was nothing but brightness and 
pleasure, music playing, and flags waving, 
and flowers and dancers and everything 
that was most gay. I asked several peo- 
ple whom I met what was the cause of the 
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rejoicing ; but either they were too much 
occupied with their own pleasures, or m 

question was lost in the hum of merri- 
ment, the sound of the instruments and of 
the dancers’ feet. When I had seen as 
much as I desired of the pleasure out of 
doors, I was taken by some to see the in- 
teriors of houses, which were all decorated 
for this festival, whatever it was —lighted 
up with curious varieties of lighting, in 
tints of different colors. The doors and 
windows were all open, and whosoever 
would could come in from the dance or 
from the laden tables, and sit down where 
they pleased and rest, always with a pleas- 
ant view out upon the streets, so that they 
should lose nothing of the spectacle. And 
the dresses, both of women and men, were 
beautiful in form and color, made in the 
finest fabrics, and affording delightful 
combinations to the eye. The pleasure 
which I took in all I saw and heard was 
enhanced by the surprise of it, and by the 
aspect of the places from which I had 
come, where there was no regard to beauty 
nor anything lovely or bright. Before my 


arrival here I had come in my thoughts to 
the conclusion that life had no brightness 
in these regions, and that whatever occu- 
pation or ee 


there might be, pleasure 
had ended and was over, and everythin 
that had been sweet in the former life. 
changed that opinion with a sense of re- 
lief, which was more warm even than the 
pleasure of the present moment; for hav- 
ing made one such mistake, how could I 
tell that there were not more discoveries 
awaiting me, that life might not prove 
more endurable, might not rise to some- 
thing grander and more powerful? The 
old prejudices, the old foregone conciu- 
sion of earth that this was a world of pun- 
ishment, had warped my vision and my 
thoughts. With so many added faculties 
of being, incapable of fatigue as we were, 
incapable of death, recovering from every 
wound or accident as I had myself done, 
and with no foolish restraint as to what 
we should or should not do, why should 
not we rise in this land to strength unex- 
ampled, to the highest powers? I rejoiced 
that I had dropped my companion’s hand, 
that I had not followed him in his mad 
quest. Some time, I said to myself, I 
would make a pilgrimage to the foot of 
those gloomy mountains, and bring him 
back, all racked and tortured as he was, 
and show him the pleasant place which he 
had missed. 

In the mean time the music and the 
dance went on. But it began to surprise 
me a little that there was no pause, that 
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the festival continued without intermis- 
sion. I went up to one of those who 
seemed the masters of ceremony, direct- 
ing what was going on. He was an old 
man, with a flowing robe of brocade, and 
a chain and badge which denoted his 
office. He stood with a smile upon his 
lips, beating time with his hand to the 
music, watching the figure of the dance. 

“I can get no one to tell me,” I said, 
29 what the occasion of all this rejoicing 
is. 

“It is for your coming,” he replied, 
without hesitation, with a smile and a 
bow. 

For the moment a wonderful elation 
came overme. “For mycoming!” But 
then I paused and shook my head. “ There 
are others coming besides me. See! they 
arrive every moment.” 

“Tt is for their coming too,” he said, 
with another smile and a still deeper 
bow; “but you are the first as you are 
the chief.” 

This is what I could not understand; 
but it was pleasant to hear, and I made 
no further objection. “ And how long will 
it go on?” I said. 

“So long as it pleases you,” said the 
old courtier. 

How he smiled! His smile did not 
please me. He saw this, and distracted 
my attention. ‘Look at this dance,” he 
said; “how beautiful are those round 
young limbs! Look how the dress con- 
ceals yet shows the form and beautiful 
movements! It was invented in your 
honor. All that is lovely is for you. 
Choose where you will, all is yours. We 
live only for this; all is for you.” While 
he spoke, the dancers came nearer and 
nearer till they circled us round, and 
danced and made their pretty obeisances, 
and sang: “ All is yours ; all is for you;” 
then breaking their lines floated away in 
other circles and processions and endless 
groups, singing and laughing till it seemed 
to ring from every side. “ Everything is 
yours; allis for you.” 

I accepted this flattery I know not why ; 
for I soon became aware that I was no 
more than others, and that the same words 
were said to every new-comer. Yet my 
heart was elated, and I threw myself into 
all that was set before me. But there 
was always in my mind an expectation 
that presently the music and the danc- 
ing would cease, and the tables be with- 
drawn, and a pause come. At one of the 
feasts I was placed by the side of a lady 
very fair and richly dressed, but with a 
look of great weariness in her eyes. She 





turned her beautiful face to me, not with 
any show of pleasure, and there was some- 
thing like compassion in her look. She 
said, “ You are very tired,” as she made 
room for me by her side. 

“ Yes,” I said, though with surprise, for 
I had not yet acknowledged that even to 
myself. “ There isso muchtoenjoy. We 
have need of a little rest.” 

“ Of rest,” said she, shaking her head, 
“ this is not the place for rest.” 

“ Yet pleasure requires it,” I said, “as 
much as ” I was about to say pain; 
but why should one speak of pain in a 
place given up to pleasure? She smiled 
faintly and shook her headagain. Allher 
movements were languid and faint; her 
eyelids drooped over hereyes. Yet, when 
I turned to her, she made an effort to 
smile. “I think you are also tired,” I 
said. 

At this she roused herself a little. “ We 
must not say so; nor do! say so. Pleas- 
ure is very exacting. It demands more of 
you than anything else. One must be 
always ready ——” : 

“ For what?” 

“To give enjoyment, and to receive it.” 
There was an effort in her voice to rise 
to this sentiment, but it fell back into 
weariness again. 

“I hope you receive as well as give,” I 
said. 

The lady turned her eyes to me with a 
look which I cannot forget, and life seemed 
once more to be roused within her. But 
not the life of pleasure ; her eyes were full 
of loathing, and fatigue, and disgust, and 
despair. “Are you so new to this place,” 
she said, “and have not learned even yet 
what is the height of all misery and all 
weariness ; what is worse than pain and 
trouble, more dreadful than the lawless 
streets and the burning mines, and the 
torture of the great hall and the misery of 
the lazar-house ne 

“Oh, lady,” I said, “have you been 
there?” 

She answered me with her eyes alone ; 
there was no need of more. “ But pleas- 
ure is more terrible than all,” she said; 
and I knew in my heart that what she 
said was true. 

There is no record of time in that place. 
I could not count it by days or nights; 
but soon after this it happened to me that 
the dances and the music became no more 
than a dizzy maze of sound and sight, 
which made my brain whirl round and 
round; and I too loathed what was spread 
on the table, and the soft couches, and the 
garlands, and the fluttering flags and orna- 
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ments. To sit forever at a feast, to see 
forever the merry-makers turn round and 
round, to hear in your ears forever the 
whirl of the music, the laughter, the cries 
of pleasure! There were some who went 
on and on, and never seemed to tire; but 
to me the endless round came at last to 
be a torture from which I could not es- 
cape. Finally, I could distinguish noth- 
ing —neither what I heard nor what I 
saw; and only a consciousness of some- 
thing iatelorabie buzzed and echoed in my 
brain. I longed for the quiet of the place 
I had left; I longed for the noise in the 
streets, and the hubbub and tumult of my 
first experiences. Anything, anything 
rather than this! I said to myself ; and still 
the dancers turned, the music sounded, 
the bystanders smiled, and everything 
went on and on. My eyes grew weary 
with seeing, and my ears with hearing. 
To watch the new-comers rush in, all 
pleased and eager, to see the eyes of the 
others glaze with weariness, wrought upon 
my strained nerves. I could not think, I 


-could not rest, I could not endure. Mu- 


sic forever and ever —a whirl, a rush of 
music, always going on and on; and ever 
that maze of movement, till the eyes were 
feverish and the mouth parched; ever that 
mist of faces, now one gleaming out of 
the chaos, now another, some like the 
faces of angels, some miserable, weary, 
strained’with smiling, with the monotony, 
and the endless, aimless, never-changing 
round. I heard myself calling to them to 
be still —to be still! to pause a moment. 
I felt myself stumble and turn round in 
the giddiness and horror of that movement 
without repose. And — I fell under 
the feet of the crowd, and felt the whirl go 
over and over me, and beat upon my 
brain, until I was pushed and thrust out 
of the way lest I should stop the measure. 
There I lay, sick, satiate, for I know not 
how long; loathing everything around me, 
ready to give all I had (but what had I to 
give?) for one moment of silence. But 
always the music went on, and the dancers 
danced, and the people feasted, and the 
—— and the voices echoed up to the 
skies. 

How at last I stumbled forth I cannot 
tell. Desperation must have moved me, 
and that impatience which, after every 
hope and disappointment, comes back and 
back, the one sensation that never fails. 
I dragged myself at last by intervals, like 
a sick dog, outside the revels, still hearing 
them, which was torture to me, even when 
at last I got beyond the crowd. It was 





though without power to move, and sick 
beyond all thought, loathing myself and 
all that I had been and seen. For I had 
not even the sense that I had been wronged 
to keep me up, but only a nausea and 
horror of movement, a giddiness and whirl 
of every sense. I lay like a log upon the 
ground. 

When I recovered my faculties a little, 
it was to find myself once more in the 
great vacant plain which surrounded that 
accursed home of pleasure — a great and 
desolate waste upon which I could see no 
track, which my heart fainted to look at, 
which no longer roused any hope in me, 
as if it might lead to another beginning, 
or any place in which yet at the last it 
might be possible to live. As I lay in 
that horrible giddiness and faintness, I 
loathed life and this continuance which 
brought me through one misery after an- 
other, and forbade me to die. Oh that 
death would come — death which is silent 
and still, which makes no movement and 
hears no sound! that I might end and be 
no more! Oh that I could go back even 
to the stillness of that chamber which I 
had not been able to endure! Oh that I 
could return— return! to what? to other 
miseries and other pain, which looked less 
because they were past. But I knew now 
that return was impossible until I had 
circled all the dreadful round ; and already 
I felt again the burning of that desire that 
pricked and drove me on— not back, for 
that was impossible. Little by little I 
had learned to understand, each step print- 
ed upon my brain as with red-hot irons; 
not back, but on, and on. To greater 
anguish, yes; but on; to fuller despair, 
to experiences more terrible; but on, and 
on, and on. I arose again, for this was 
my fate. I could not pause even for all 
the teachings of despair. 

The waste stretched far as eyes could 
see. It was wildand terrible, with neither 
vegetation nor sign of life. Here and 
there were heaps of ruin, which had been 
villages and cities; but nothing was in - 
them save reptiles and crawling poisonous 
life, and traps for the unwary wanderer. 
How often I stumbled and fell among 
these ashes and dust-heaps of the past — 
through what dread moments I lay, with 
cold and slimy things leaving their trace 
upon my flesh — the horrors which seized 
me, so that I beat my head against a 
stone, — why should I tell? These were 
nought; they touched notthe soul. They 
were but accidents of the way. 

At length, when body and soul were 


something to lie still upon the ground, | low and worn out with misery and weari- 
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ness, I came to another place, where all 
was so different from the last, that the 
sight gave me a momentary solace. It 
was full of furnaces and clanking machin- 
ery and endless work. The whole air 
round was aglow with the fury of the fires, 
and men went and came like demons in 
the flames, with red-hot, melting metal, 
pouring it into moulds and beating it on 
anvils. In the huge workshops in the 
background there was a perpetual whir of 
machinery —of wheels turning and turn- 
ing, and pistons beating, and all the din 
of labor, which for a time renewed the 
anguish of my brain, yet also soothed it; 
for there was meaning in the beatings and 
the whirlings. And a hope rose within 
me that with all the forces that were here, 
some revolution might be possible — 
something that would change the features 
of this place and overturn the worlds. I 
went from workshop to workshop, and 
examined all that was being done and 
understood —for I had known a little 
upon the earth, and my old knowledge 
came back, and to learn so much more 
filled me with new life. The master of 
all was one who never rested, nor seemed 
to feel weariness, nor pain, nor pleasure. 
He had everything in his hand. All who 
were there,were his workmen, or his as- 
sistants, or his servants. No one shared 
with him in his councils. He was more 
than a prince among them —he was as a 
god. And the things he planned and 
made, and at which in armies and legions 
his workmen toiled and labored, were like 
living things. They were made of steel 
and iron, but they moved like the brains 
and nerves of men. They went where he 
directed them, and did what he command- 
ed, and moved at a touch. And though 
he talked little, when he saw how I fol- 
lowed all that he did, he was alittle moved 
towards me, and spoke and explained to 
me the conceptions that were in his mind, 
one rising out of another, like the leaf out 
of the stem and the flower out of the 
bud. For nothing pleased him that he 
did, and necessity was upon him to go on 
and on. 

“ They are like living things,” I said — 
“they do your bidding whatever you com- 
mand them. They are like another and a 
stronger race of men.” 

“Men!” he said, “what are men? the 
most contemptible of all things that are 
made — creatures who will undo in a mo- 





ment what it has taken millions of years, 
and all the skill and all the strength of 
generations todo. These are better than | 
men. They cannot think or feel, They 


cannot stop but at my bidding, or begin 
unless I will, Had men been made so, 
we should be masters of the world.” 

“Had men been made so, you would 
never have been — for what could genius 
have done or thought ?— you would have 
been a machine like all the rest.” 

“ And better so!” he said, and turned 
away; for at that moment, watching 
keenly as he spoke the action of a deli- 
cate combination of movements, all made 
and balanced to a hair’s-breadth, there 
had come to him suddenly the idea of 
something which made it a hundredfold 
more strong and terrible. For they were 
terrible these things that lived yet did not 
live, which were his slaves, and moved at 
his will. When he had done this, he 
looked at me, and a smile came upon his 
mouth ; but his eyes smiled not, nor ever 
changed from the set look they wore. 
And the words he spoke were familiar 
words, not his, but out of the old life. 
“What a piece of work is a man!” he 
said; “how noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! And yet to me 
what is this quintessence of dust?” His 
mind had followed another strain of 
thought, which to me was bewildering, so 
that I did not know how to reply. I an- 
swered like a child, upon his last word. 

“We are dust no more,” I cried, for 
pride was in my heart — pride of him and 
his wonderful strength, and his thoughts 
which created strength, and all the marvels 
he did—‘“those things which hindered 
are removed. Goon, go on — you want but 
another step. What is to prevent that you 
should not shake the universe, and over- 
turn this doom, and break all our bonds? 
There is enough here to explode this grey 
fiction of a firmament, and to rend those 
precipices and to dissolve that waste —as 
at the time when the primeval seas dried 
up, and those infernal mountains rose.” 

He laughed, and the echoes caught the 
sound and gave it back as if they mocked 
it. “There is enough to rend us all into 
shreds,” he said, “and shake, as you say, 
both heaven and earth, and these plains 
and those hills.” 

“Then why,” I cried in my haste, with 
a dreadful hope piercing through my soul 
— “why do you create and perfect, but 
never employ? When we had armies on 
the earth we used them. You have more 
than armies. You have force beyond the 
thoughts of man; but all without use as 

et.” 
“ All,” he cried, “for no use! All in 
vain !—in vain!” 
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“O master!” I said, “great and more 
great, in time tocome. Why?—why?” 

He took me by the arm and drew me 
close. 

“ Have you strength,” he said, “to bear 
it if I tell you why?” 

I knew what he was about to say. I 
felt itin the quivering of my veins, and 
my heart that bounded as if it would es- 
cape from my breast. But I would not 
quail from what he did not shrink to ut- 
ter. I could speak no word, but I looked 
him in the face and waited—for that 
which was more terrible than all. 

He held me by the arm, as if he would 
hold me up when the shock of anguish 
came. “They are in vain,” he said, “in 
vain — because God rules over all.” 

His arm was strong; but I fell at his 
feet like a dead man. 

How miserable is that image, and how 
unfit to use! Death is still and cool and 
sweet. There is nothing in it that pierces 
like a sword, that burns like fire, that rends 
and tears like the turning wheels. O life, 
O pain, O terrible name of God, in which 
is all succor and all torment! What are 
pangs and tortures to that, which ever in- 
creases in its awful power, and has no 
limit, nor any alleviation, but whenever it 
is spoken penetrates through and through 
the miserable soul? O God, whom once 
I called my Father! O thou who gavest 
me being, against whom I have fought, 
whom I fight to the end, shall there never 
be anything but anguish in the sound of 
thy great name ? 

When I returned to such command of 
myself as one can have who has been trans- 
fixed by that sword of fire, the master 
stood by me still. He had not fallen like 
me, but his face was drawn with anguish 
and sorrow like the face of my friend who 
had been with me in the lazar-house, who 
had disappeared on the dark mountains. 
And as | looked at him, terror seized hold 
upon me, and a desire to flee and save my- 
self, that I might not be drawn after him 
by the longing that was in his eyes. 

The master gave me his hand to help 
me to rise, and it trembled, but not like 
mine. 

“Sir,” I cried, “ have not we enough to 
bear? Is it for hatred, is it for ven- 
geance, that you speak that name!” 

“ O friend,” he said, “ neither for hatred 
nor revenge. It is like a fire in my veins ; 
if one could find him again 4 

“You, who are as a god— who can 
make and destroy — you, who could shake 
his throne!” 

He put up his hand. “I who am his 
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creature, even here —and still his child, 
though I am so far, so far ” He 
caught my hand in his, and pointed with 
the other trembling. “Look! your eyes 
are more clear than mine, for they are not 
anxious like mine. Can you see anything 
upon the way?” 

The waste lay wild before us, dark with 
a faintly rising cloud, for darkness and 
cloud and the gloom of death attended 
upon that name. I thought, in his great 
genius and splendor of intellect, he had 
gone mad, as sometimes may be. “ There 
is nothing,” I said, and scorn came into 
my soul; but even as I spoke I saw—I 
cannot tell what 1 saw —a moving spot of 
milky whiteness in that dark and miser- 
able wilderness, — no bigger than a man’s 
hand, no bigger than aflower. “ Thereis 
something,” I said unwillingly ; “ithas no 
shape nor form. It is a gossamer web 
upon some bush, or a butterfly blown on 
the wind.” 

“There are neither butterflies nor gos- 
samers here.” 

“ Look for yourself then !” I cried, fling- 
ing his hand from me. I was angry with 
a rage which had no cause. _ I turned from 
him, though I loved him, with a desire to 
kill him in my heart; and hurriedly took 
the other way. The waste was wild; but 
rather that than to see the man who might 
have shaken earth and hell thus turning, 
turning to madness and the awful journey. 
For I knew what in his heart he thought, 
and I knew that it was so. It was some- 
thing from that other sphere —can I tell 
you what? a child perhaps — oh, thought 
that wrings the heart! for do you know 
what manner of thing achild is? There 
are none in the land of darkness. I turned 
my back upon the place where that white- 
ness was. On, on, across the waste! On 
to the cities of the night! On, far away 
from maddening thought, from hope that 
is torment, and from the awful name! 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
CHINA. 
THE SLEEP AND THE AWAKENING. 
BY THE MARQUIS TSENG. 


THERE are times in the life of nations 
when they would appear to have exhausted 
their forces by the magnitude of the efforts 
they had made to maintain their position 
in the endless struggle for existence ; and, 
from this, some have endeavored to de- 
duce the law that nations, like men, have 
each of them its infancy, its manhood, 
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decline, and death. Melancholy and dis- 
couraging would be this doctrine could it 
be shown to be founded on any natural 
or inevitable law. Fortunately, however, 
there is no reason to believe it is. Na- 
tions have fallen from their high estate, 
some of them to disappear suddenly and 
altogether from the list of political entities, 
others to vanish after a more or less pro- 
longed existence of impaired and ever- 
lessening vitality. Among the latter, until 
lately, it has been customary with Euro- 
peans to include China. Pointing to her 
magnificent system of canals silted up, the 
splendid fragments of now forgotten arts, 
the disparity between her seeming weak- 
ness and the record of her ancient great- 
ness, they thought that, having become 
effete, the nineteenth-century air would 
prove too much for her aged lungs. Here 
is the opinion of a distinguished diplo- 
matic agent* writing of China in 1849: 
“With a fair seeming of immunity from 
invasion, sedition, or revolt, leave is taken 
to regard this vast empire as surely, 
though it may be slowly, decaying.” 

This was the opinion of a writer whose 
knowledge of China and its literature is 
perhaps unequalled, and certainly not sur- 
passed ; nor was he alone in entertaining 
such an opinion at the date on which he 
wrote, for by many it was then considered 
that the death of Tau Kwang would se- 
verely try, if not shake the foundations of 
the empire. But, as events have shown, 
they who reasoned thus were mistaken. 
China was asleep, but she was not about 
to die. Perhaps she had mistaken her 
way, or what is just the same, had failed 
to see that the old familiar paths which 
many centuries had made dear to her did 
not conduct to the goal to which the world 
was marching. 

Perhaps she thought she had done 
enough, sat down and fallen asleep in that 
contemplation which, if not always fatal, 
is at least always dangerous — the con- 
templation of her own greatness. What 
wonder if she had done so? Everything 
predisposed to such an attitude of mind. 
The fumes of the incense brought by 
many embassies from far-off lands, the in- 
feriority of the subject races that looked 
up to her, the perfect freedom from the 
outer din ensured to her by the remote- 
ness of her ample bournes—all predis- 
posed her to repose and neglect to take 
note of what was passing in the outer 
world. Towards the end of the reign of 
Tau Kwang, however, the sleeper became 


* The present Sir Thomas Wade. 





aware that her situation scarcely justified 
the sense of security in which she had 
been reposing. Influences were at work, 
and forces were sweeping along the coast 
very different from those to which China 
had been accustomed. Pirates and vis- 
itations of Japanese freebooters had oc- 
casionally disturbed the tranquillity -of 
certain places on the seaboard; but the 
men who now began to alarm the authori- 
ties were soon found to be much more 
redoubtable than these. Wherever they 
came they wished to stay. Submissive at 
first, they engaged in trade with our peo- 
ple, and tempted them with strange mer- 
chandise. It was not long before troubles 
arose which showed that the white trader 
could fight as well as buy and sell. The 
Treaty of Nankin, in 1842, which was the 
result of these troubles, opened four more 
doors in the wall of exclusiveness with 
which China had surrounded herself. 
Amoy, Foochow, Ning Po, and Shanghai 
were added to Canton, thus making five 
points of touch between China and the 
West. This did something to rouse China 
from the Saturnian dreams in which she 
had been so long indulging ; but more was 
wanting to make her wide awake. It re- 
quired the fire of the Summer Palace to 
singe her eyebrows, the advance of the 
Russian in Kuldja and the Frenchman in 
Tonquin, to enable her to realize the sit- 
uation in which she was being placed by 
the ever-contracting circle that was being 
drawn around her by the European. By 
the light of the burning palace which had 
been the pride and the delight of her em- 
perors, she commenced to see that she 
had been asleep whilst all the world was 
up and doing ; that she had been sleeping 
in the vacuous vortex of the storm of 
forces wildly whirling around her. In 
such a moment China might have been 
excused had she done something despe- 
rate, for there is apt to be a good deal of 
beating about and wild floundering on 
such a sudden awakening; but there was 
none in the case of China. A wise and 
prudent prince counselled China to pay 
the price of her mistakes, whilst the great 
Chinese statesman who is now in power, 
and who, since 1860, has rendered such 
incalculable services to his country, began 
that series of preparations which would 
now make it difficult to repeat the history 
of that, for China, eventful year. It is 
not a moribund nation that can so quietly 
accept its reverses, and, gathering courage 
from them, set about throwing overboard 
the wreckage, and make a fair wind of the 
retiring cyclone. The Summer Palace, 
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with all its wealth of art, was a high price 
to pay for the lesson we there received, 
but not too high if it has taught us how 
to repair and triple fortify our battered 
armor; and it has done this. China is 
no longer what she was even five years 
ago; each encounter, and especially the 
last, has, in teaching China her weakness, 
also discovered to her her strength. 

We have seen the sleep; we come now 
to the awakening. What will be the re- 
sult of it? Will not the awakening of 
three hundred millions to a consciousness 
of their strength be dangerous to the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with the 
West? Will not the remembrance of 
their defeats and the consciousness of 
their new-discovered power make them 
aggressive? No; the Chinese have never 
been an aggressive race. History shows 
them to have always been a peaceful peo- 
ple, and there is no reason why they should 
be otherwise in the future. China has 
none of that land-hungering so character- 
istic of some other nations —hungering 
for land they do not and cannot make use 
of—and, contrary to what is generally 
believed in Europe, she is under no neces- 
sity of finding in other lands an outlet for 
a surplus population. Considerable num- 
bers of Chinese have at different times 
been forced to leave their homes, and push 
their fortunes in Cuba, Peru, the United 
States, and the British colonies; but this 
must be imputed rather to the poverty and 
ruin in which-they were involved by the 
great Taiping and Mohammedan rebel- 
lions than to the difficulty of finding the 
means of subsistence under ordinary con- 
ditions. In her wide domains there is 
room and to spare for all her teeming 
population. What China wants is not em- 
igration, but a proper organization for the 
equable distribution of the population. In 
China proper, particularly in those places 
which were the seats of the Taiping rebel- 
lion, much land has gone out of cultiva- 
tion, whilst in Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Chinese Turkestan, there are immense 
tracts of country which have never felt the 
touch of the husbandman. 

Not only for economical, but for mili- 
tary reasons the colonization of these 
immense outlying territories has become 
indispensable. And recognizing this, the 
imperial government has of Tate been 
encouraging a centrifugal movement of 
the population in certain thickly inhabited 
portions of the empire. But the occupa- 
tion of waste lands is not the only agenc 
to absorb any overflow of population whic 
may exist in certain provinces. Another 





and a more permanent one will consist in 
the demand which will soon be afforded 
by the establishment of manufactures, the 
opening of mines, and the introduction of 
railways. The number of hands which 
these industries will employ can only be 
conceived when we remember that hitherto 
they have contributed nothing to the sup- 
port of the country, and that were they 
developed to only a tithe of the extent to 
which they exist in Belgium and England, 
amongst a population of three hundred 
millions, the number of mouths they would 
feed would be enormous. These consid- 
erations will explain the indifference with 
which the Chinese government has re- 
ceived the advances which at different 
times and by various powers have been 
made to induce China to take an active 
part in promoting emigration and engage- 
ments for the supply of labor. But, even 
had these reasons not existed, the out- 
rageous treatment which Chinese subjects 
have received, and in some countries con- 
tinue to receive, would have made the 
imperial | groper chary of encouraging 
its people to resort to lands where leg- 
islation seems only to be made a scourge 
for their especial benefit, and where justice 
and international comity exist for every- 
body, bond and free, except the men of 
Han. Were it not for the one-sided man- 
ner in which, in some of these countries, 
the law is administered, one might think, 
from their benevolent dispensation with 
the ex talionis, that the millennium was 
at hand there. There is no question of 
an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, 
excepting when the unfortunate offender 
belongs to the nation of the almond eye. 
If any one should consider this language 
is too strong, he must be strangely igno- 
rant of the outrages committed on Chi- 
nese, and of the exceptional enactments 
directed against them, to which the press 
and the statute-book have so often borne 
testimony within the last three or four 
years. But, to render justice where jus- 
tice is due, a disposition has of late been 
manifested by foreign governments to give 
Chinese adequate protection against the 
rowdy elements of their population, and 
to recognize the right of Chinese subjects 
to the same immunities as those which 
by the law of nations are accorded to the 
subjects of other powers. The United 
States government on a recent occasion 
energetically suppressed a hostile move- 
ment directed against Chinese, and award- 
ed to them compensation for the losses to 
which they had been subjected. But if 
neither a spirit of aggression, springing 
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from and nurtured by the consciousness 
of returning strength, nor the necessity of 
an outlet for a surplus population, is likely 
to endanger the good relations which now 
exist between China and the treaty pow- 
ers, is it equally certain that a desire on 
the part of China to wipe out her defeats 
is not to be dreaded? Such was not the 
opinion of many who watched the course 
of events during the Franco-Chinese strug- 
gle for the possession of Tonquin. On 
every side we used then to hear it said, 
even in circles which took the Chinese 
side, that it would be disastrous to foreign 
relations should France not emerge from 
it completely triumphant. Success, it was 
maintained, would intoxicate the Chinese, 
make them overbearing and impossible to 
deal with. But has this been the case? 

China laughed to scorn the demands of 
France for an indemnity, exacted the res- 
toration of her invaded territory, and made 
peace in the hour of victory. Did this 
make China proud? Yes, proud with a 
just pride. Did it change her bearing, or 
make her less conciliating in her inter- 
course with the foreign powers? No. 
At no time since her intercourse with the 
West commenced have her relations with 
the treaty powers, more particularly with 
England, been so sincerely friendly. At 
no time have their just demands been 
received with such consideration, and ex- 
amined with such an honest desire to 
find in them grounds for an arrangement. 
China will continue the policy of modera- 
tion and conciliation which has led to this 
happy result. No memory of her reverses 
will lead her to depart from it, for she is 
not one of those powers which cannot 
bear their misfortunes without sulking. 
What nation has not had its Canna? 
Answer: Sadowa, Lissa, and Sedan. 
China has had hers, but she is not of 
opinion that it is only with blood that the 
stain of blood can be wiped out. The 
stain of defeat lies in the weakness and 
mistakes which led to it. These recov- 
ered from and corrected, and its invulner- 
ability recognized, a nation has already 
reburnished and restored the gilding of 
its scutcheon. 

Though China may not yet have attained 
a position of perfect security, she is rap- 
idly approaching it. Great efforts are 
being made to fortify her coast and create 
a strong and really efficient navy. To 
China a powerful navy is indispensable. 
In 1860 she first became aware of this, 
and set about founding one. The assist- 
ance of England was invoked, and the 
nucleus of a fleet was obtained, which, 





under the direction of Admiral Sir Sher- 
rard Osborn, one of the most distinguished 
officers of the Royal Navy, would long 
ere now have placed China beyond any- 
thing save a serious attack by a first-class 
naval power, had it not been for the jeal- 
ousies and intrigues which caused it to be 
disbanded as soon as formed. Twice 
since 1860 China has had to lament this 
as a national misfortune, for twice since 
then she has had to submit to occupations 
of her territory which the development of 
that fleet would have rendered difficult, if 
not impossible. 

China will steadily proceed with her 
coast defences and the organization and 
development of her army and navy, with- 
out, for the present, directing her attention 
either to the introduction of railways, or 
to any of the other subjects of internal 
economy which, under the altered circum- 
stances of the times, may be necessary, 
and which she feels to be necessary ; for, 
unlike Turkey, she will not fall into the 
mistake of thinking that when she has got 
a few ships and a few soldiers licked into 
form, she has done all that is required to 
maintain her position in the race of na- 
tions. The strength of a nation is not in 
the number of the soldiers it can arm and 
send forth to battle, but in the toiling mil- 
lions that stay at home to prepare and 
provide the sinews of war. The soldiers 
are but the outer crust, the mailed armor 
of a nation, whilst the people are the liv- 
ing heart that animates and upholds it. 
Turkey did not see this, though it did not 
escape the keener vision of that Indian 
prince, who, when looking down on the 
little British force opposed to him, ex- 
claimed, “ It is not the soldiers before me 
whom I fear, but the people behind them 
—the myriads who toil and spin on the 
other side of the Black Water.” 

It is not the object of this paper to indi- 
cate or shadow forth the reforms which it 
may be advisable to make in the internal 
administration of China. The changes 
which may have to be made when China 
comes to set her house in order, can only 
profitably be discussed when she feels 
she has thoroughly overhauled, and can 
rely on, the bolts and bars she is now 
applying to her doors. It is otherwise 
with her foreign policy. Of the storms 
which ever and again trouble the political 
world, no nation is more master than it is 
of those which, from time to time, sweep 
over its physical horizon. Events must 
be encountered as they arise, and fortunate 
is the nation that is always prepared for 
them, and always ready to “ take occasion 
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by the hand.” The general line of China’s 
foreign policy is, for the immediate future, 
clearly traced out. It will be directed to 
extending and improving her relations 
with the treaty powers, to the amelioration 
of the condition of her subjects residing 
in foreign parts, to the placing on a less 
equivocal footing the position of her feu- 
datories as regards the suzerain power, to 
the revision of the treaties, in a sense 
more in accordance with the place which 
China holds as a great Asiatic power. 
The outrageous treatment to which Chi- 
nese subjects residing in some foreign 
countries have been subjected has been 
as disgraceful to the governments in whose 
jurisdiction it was perpetrated as to the 
government whose indifference to the suf- 
ferings of its subjects residing abroad 
invited it. A commission has recently 
been appointed to visit and report on the 
condition of Chinese subjects in foreign 
countries, and it is hoped that this proof 
of the interest which the imperial govern- 
ment has commenced to take in the wel- 
fare of its foreign-going subjects will suf- 
fice to ensure their receiving in the future 


the treatment which by the law of nations 
and the dictates of humanity is due from 
civilized nations to the stranger living 


within their gates. 

The arrangements for the government of 
her vassal States, which, until the steamer 
and the telegraph brought the East and the 
West so near, had been found sufficient, 
having on different occasions of late led 
to misunderstandings between China and 
foreign powers, and to the loss of some of 
the most important’ of her possessions, 
China, to save the rest, has decided on 
exercising a more effective supervision 
on the acts of her vassal princes, and 
of accepting a larger responsibility for 
them than heretofore. The warden of the 
marches is now abroad, looking to the 
security of China’s outlying provinces — 
of Corea, Thibet, and Chinese Turkes- 
tan. Henceforth, any hostile movements 
against these countries, or any interfer- 
ence with their affairs, will be viewed at 
Peking as a declaration, on the part of 
the power committing it, of a desire to 
discontinue its friendly relations with the 
Chinese government. 

It is easier to forget a defeat than the 
condition of things resulting from it; the 
blow, than the constant falling of the fists. 
Any soreness which China may have ex- 
perienced on account of events in 1860 
has been healed over and forgotten long 
ago, but it is otherwise with the treaties 
which were then imposed on her. 
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had then to agree to conditions and give 
up vestiges of sovereignty which no inde- 
pendent nation can continue to agree to, 
and lie out of, without an attempt to change 
the one and recover the other. The hu- 
miliating conditions imposed on Russia 
with regard to the Black Sea in 1856 had 
to be cancelled by the Treaty of London in 
1871. 

In the alienation of sovereign dominion 
over that part of her territory comprised 
in the foreign settlements at the treaty 
ports, as well as in some other respects, 
China feels that the treaties impose on 
her a condition of things which, in order 
to avoid the evils they have led to in other 
countries, will oblige her to denounce 
these treaties on the expiry of the present 
decennial period. China is not ignorant 
of the difficulties in which this action may 
involve her, but she is resolved to face 
them, rather than incur the certainty of 
some day having to encounter greater 
ones; evils similar to those which have 
led to the land of the fellah concerning 
nobody so little as the khedive. 

It behoves China, and all the Asiatic 
countries in the same position, to sink the 
petty jealousies which divide the East 
from the East, by even more than the East 
is separated from the West, and combine 
in an attempt to have their foreign rela- 
tions based on treaties rather than on 
capitulations. 

In her efforts to eliminate from the 
treaties such articles as impede her devel- 
opment, and wound her just suscep¢bili- 
ties, without conferring on the other con- 
tracting parties any real advantages, China 
will surely and leisurely proceed to diplo- 
matic action. The world is not so near 
its end that she need hurry, nor the circles 
of the sun so nearly done that she will not 
have time to play the rd/e assigned her in 
the work of nations. 


From Temple Bar. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES 
STUART CALVERLEY. 


I HAVE always retained some especially 
pleasing and grateful recollections of the 
intercourse which I had during an aca- 
demic year with Calverley of Christ’s. 
He was an Oxford man, who had migrated 
to Cambridge, but without being allowed 
any benefit from his Oxford terms, and I, 
a Cambridge man, afterwards migrated to 
Oxford. I was a freshman and Calverley 
was in his second year ; and at Cambridge 
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colleges there is a gulf, at least there was 
in my time, which is beyond the power of 
human language to describe, between first 
and second year men. This was intensi- 
fied in Calverley’s position towards his 
juniors by his previous Oxford experience 
and his unique position at Christ’s College. 
For to use a popular term Calverley might 
have been called the king of the college. 
The master of the college was an ex- 
tremely gentlemanly man, Dr. Cartwell, of 
whom there was a tradition that the prince 
consort had declared him to be the most 
gentlemanly man in Cambridge. I know 
that at the master’s lodge, on the occasion 
of an evening party, when the dark wain- 
scoted rooms were crowded with a large 
gathering, I considered that Calverley 
was every way a much more interesting 
man than the master; nor was I solitary 
in my opinion. 

One day an old friend of mine, now a 
highly esteemed bishop of the Church, 
remonstrated with me on my extreme 
“ cheek ” in having, in my first year, called 
upon the illustrious Calverley. Let me 
illustrate this supposed gaucherie. About 
two years ago there was a Cambridge man 
who without any introduction or permis- 
sion left a card on Prince Edward of 
Wales, at his rooms opposite the famous 
lime-walk of Trinity. This unforeseen 
call caused considerable perplexity in the 
highest quarters, but it was eventually 
decided that a card should be left in re- 
turn. To call on Calverley uninvited 
would be as much “ cheek ” in my instance 
as the calling upon the prince. Happily 
I was able to assure my custos morum 
that I had not called upon Calverley till 
that prince of undergraduates had enn 
twice at my rooms and more than once 

taken a ramble with me in the country. 

' How our acquaintance began I cannot 
recollect. I had come up, “on sine gloria, 
from a Scottish university, which at that 
time was sending a number of good men 
to Cambridge, and I suppose that I was 
inadvertently set down among the number. 
Anyhow I saw a good deal of Calverley, 
‘who was not at all exclusive in confining 
himself to the men of his year at Christ’s. 
He knew all the men of all the years. 
There was hardly any set of rooms in the 
college which he foes not enter at will — 
whose owner would not be in the highest 
— gratified by being honored with a 
call. 

The principal associations which I con- 
nect with Calverley —at least in those 
days — were a cutty-pipe, a curly-tailed 
terrier, and a pewter pot. Both in Latin 





and English verse, both by precept and 
example, he celebrated the praises of 
beer. Gradually there stole upon you the 
sense of the enormous brain-power by 
which he was distinguished from other 
men. 

The tutor of Christ’s College, the Rev. 
W. M. Gunson, was a scholar ripe and 
good, who had greatly raised the standard 
of scholarship at Christ’s College, and in- 
deed was a man whose influence was ben- 
eficially felt throughout the university. 
Many will recollect his not unpleasing 
north-country burr, and his pleasant schol- 
arly aspect. There was something very 
unhappy in his case at the last. From a 
morbid sensitiveness he declined the mas- 
tership of the college, and was found 
drowned, it was feared by his own act. 
At this date he was at the zenith of a high 
university reputation. He told me one 
day that I should be surprised at what he 
was going to say, but he really preferred 
Calverley’s Latin verse to Horace’s. His 
Latin was as good as Horace’s, and he had 
a peculiar feeling and beauty of style 
which Horace did not possess. When 
Calverley sat down to write Latin verse he 
simply took pen and paper, without using 
any books for reference and helps. Simi- 
larly when he read Aristophanes, he had 
nothing but Dindorf’s “ Poetze Scenici 
Greci” before him, which he enjoyed as 
much as he did “ Pickwick,” which he 
knew almost by heart. We all believed 
that there was nothing which he could not 
do if he chose. Unfortunately Calverle 
did not choose to work. He read Gree 
and Latin as he might read English fiction 
—for his amusement; but there is a cer- 
tain amount of hard study, without which 
Pericles himself could not have hoped to 
be at the head of the classical tripos. His 
friends saw that he had given up severe 
study as out of his line —if it had ever 
been in it. One day I said to him, “ Well, 
Calverley, you will not be senior clas- 
sic.” “Who will?” “Brown.” ‘ Who’s 
Brown?” — this with some little scorn. 

Brown was senior classic and Calverley 
only second; a very fine degree, but one 
which we thought might with a little effort 
have been higher. 

There was at that time however at 
Christ’s a man who attained for the col- 
lege the coveted distinction of senior 
classic. This was J. R. Seeley, who years 
afterwards broke suddenly upon the world 
as the author of “Ecce Homo.” Mr. 
Gladstone wrote a set of articles about the 
book, and made its author professor of 
modern history at Cambridge. Mr. See- 
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ley wrote also a “ Life of Stein,” a work 
as much appreciated in Germany as in 
England. It was just a chance that See- 
ley and Calverley were not competitors 
for the same distinction, but Mr. Seeley 
having entered in a leg-term was entitled 
to go out later, and did so. The two men 
contrasted as much physically as men- 
tally,and each was a very fine specimen 
in his way. There was this difference, 
however. Mr. Seeley seems always to 
have interested himself intensely in every 
high and serious subject, but Calverley, 
maybe to hide a deeper feeling, seemed 
almost incapable of looking at any subject 
except from a comic point of view. Once 
I told him his effort always seemed to be to 
“disillusionate” everything. He laughed 
heartily, and took the remark, as I cer- 
tainly did not intend it, in the light of a 
compliment. There were other men of 
that time that have come to considerable 
distinction — Mr. Walter Skeat, our great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar ; Mr. Walter Besant, 
the novelist and phiianthropist; Mr. Sen- 
dall, who has edited some of Calverley’s 
“Remains;” Dr. Gell, the Bishop of 
Madras. The fellowships of Christ’s Col- 
lege were supposed to be very good, bet- 
ter than those of Trinity College — so far 
as information leaked out, about £330 a 
year. Of course Calverley became fellow 
and M.A., but to the last there was more 
of the undergraduate than of the magiste- 
rial element in him. Few men have 
passed through universities so inexpen- 
sively as he did. Both at Balliol and at 
Christ’s, his academical income, even 
while an undergraduate, must have paid 
his academical expenses. 

One one occasion I took what we used 
to call “arise” out of Calverley. It had 
so happened that I had gone into his room 
and found it empty. A sheet of white 
foolscap was lying on the table half-way 
covered with Latin poetry. One line 
struck my eye and pleased me very much, 


Mira manus tangit citharam neque cernitur 
ulli. 


In fact, I do not think that I read any 
other line. Going next into a room on 
the ground-floor of the near staircase there 
were a lot of men, and Calverley among 
them. The talk happened to be on the 
subject of weird and eerie things. I or 
some other man spoke of mysterious harp- 
like sounds that we fancy are heard at 
times in solitary places. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ thatis an old idea found 
even amongst Latin poets. Do you re- 
member this line ? 
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Mira manus tangit citharam neque cernitur 
ulli.’”’ 


pat looked very puzzled, and 
said, — 

“Would you mind repeating that line 
again, old man?” 

I accordingly repeated it. 

By-and-by Calverley moved across the 
—_ and looked at me very earnestly and 
said, — 

“Do you know, I really thought I had 
composed that line myself. Can you tell 
me where it comes from?” 

‘It is your own line, Calverley,” I an- 
swered. “I happened to go into your 
room just now —you will find my card — 
and hardly knowing what I was doing I 
looked at some Latin lines lying on the 
table, and that was one which pleased me 
very much.” 

alverley’s Latin lines were always ad- 

mirable. The ordinary writers of Latin 
verse must always contemplate them with 
admiring despair. Perhaps the most pop- 
ular of his Latin verses was the tripos 
Latin poem, “ Carmen Seculare,” which he 
wrote one year. It was customary for the 
vice-chancellor to give a pair of gloves to 
the writer of such lines. Calverley, as I 
have been informed, asked for and ob- 
tained a pair of boxing-gloves from the 
vice. Many of the lines of his poems have 
passed almost into proverbs at Cam- 
bridge. His description of the youth who 
was going to set the Cam on fire and jx- 
nior optimus exit ; of the more fortunate 
youth — 

Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu rixator eris. 


Wrangler = rixator; the yee who 


oes to green fields, not of the country, 
But of the billiard table, Dol/icitus meliora 
patri; the translation of “unmentiona- 
bles” Crurum non enarrabile tegmen; 
the warning to the lad who runs up bills 
at Bacon’s the tobacconist, — 


O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi. 
Manillas vocat; hoc prztextat nomine caules. 


But the whole poem overflows with fun 
which has amused many of the fast-fleet- 
ing generations of the university. Cal 
verley too was an admirable punster. Mr. 
Payn, the novelist, in his “ Literary Rec- 
ollections,” tells the story that when he 
was left behind in a mountain excursion, 
Calverley quoted the line, “ The labor we 
delight in physics Pain.” 

One evening one or two of us strolled 
down with Calverley to the Cambridge 
railway station. There was a very pretty 
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girl serving at the refreshment bar, and 
one of the men went up and asked her at 
what time the northern train came in. 
“ Now,” said Calverley somewhat se- 
verely to his companion, “if you come to 
think of it that’s a sort of lie, you know.” 

I found when I went to Oxford that 
Blaydes was a tradition and the name of 
Calverley unknown. The author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland” took me by the little 
path and showed me the forked tree 
through which Calverley took his danger- 
ous and daring leap. Itis not likely to be 
repeated, for this path, which used to be 
the short cut to the boats, is now entirely 
shut up since the dean of Christ Church 
has laid out his new path from the broad 
walk. I asked him once how he came to 
change his name to Calverley. He an- 
swered naively, that all his family had 
found out that they had been using the 
wrong name for a great many years. 
The change of name concurred oppor- 
tunely with the change of university. I 
once asked him the exact circumstances 
under which he had left Oxford. The 
story was, that having got into trouble 
once or twice about climbing walls, he was 


warned about the very unpleasant conse- 
——_ that would ensue if he was found 


Oing it again. Alas, a tempting opportu- 
nity arose one night, and the forbidden 
climb was achieved. Calverley had no 
desire to hurt the feelings of the author- 
ity. It was only his playfulness. He 
wanted his joke andhis jump. There was 
a great but unsuccessful effort to catch the 
truant, who might have escaped, but for 
his own wicked wit. He was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ My enemies compassed me round 
about, but by the help of the Lord I leaped 
over the wall.” This unguarded admis- 
sion proved too much for him, and he was 
requested to take his name off the books. 
I repeated to Calverley the story as I had 
heard it, and asked him if it were correct. 
He nodded his head and said, “ Some- 
thing like it.” 

There was no boisterousness displeas- 
ing to the authorities during Calverley’s 
undergraduate days at Cambridge. Noth- 
ing could be quieter, in better tone and 
taste than his conduct. I remember that 
there was a rumor among the “ fast ” men, 
of whom there were some, even at small 
Christ’s College, that the college defences 
were not impregnable, and that there was a 
weak point ; either that some gate could be 
opened or some wall be scaled. There 
were one or two men who declared that 
they had achieved this hazardous opera- 
tion. To Calverley any matter of this sort 





would not be of the slightest interest. He 
had left everything of this sort far behind. 
A man who could vault over a horse and 
cart in Petty Cury had no need to prove his 
prowess in an irregular and abnormal —- 
When “fast” men indulged their talk, 
Calverley would listen in an amused and 
quizzical way. I never myself heard him 
use a single expression which any child 
or lady might not hear. There was a 
sacred pond in the garden, near Milton’s 
still more sacred mulberry tree, beneath 
whose “ glassy, cool, translucent wave” I 
have a notion that he used to disport 
himself. This was no doubt by permis- 
sion, or in the exercise of his undoubted 
rights. 

Calverley once gave me two songs of his 
for publication. It was for a little pro- 
vincial story which I published many 
years ago in a great Scottish city. The 
tale has been out of print fora great many 
years. One of these songs, “O a life in 
the country so joyous,” as “Stanzas for 
Music,” has been published in his “ Re- 
mains,” but I could never see much in it. 
The other, which is not at all known, is 
much more characteristic. It came out 
as — 


MR. LESLIE’S SONG. 


There is a rapture, exceeding all measure, 
Left to enliven this sorrowful world; 
Who does not think of that moment with 
pleasure, 
When first round his lips the wreathing 
smoke curled? 
Parents look grave or sick, 
Cail it a nasty trick, 
Say it is ruinous — say it is wrong; 
lappy indeed his lot, 
Who, for these caring not, 
Puffs like a chimney-pot 
All the day long. 


Some, who are troubled with endless en- 
treaties, 
Strive for a time this delight to forego; 
Vain are their efforts, their failure complete 


is — 
Life without smoking’s unbearably slow. 
Soon their mistake they find, 
Leave all such thoughts behind, 
Wise resolutions all vanish in smoke ; 
And to their cost they see, 
That, if their life must be 
Unfumigatory, 
’Twill be no joke. 


Ladies may talk of their otto of roses — 
Oh, there is something that’s better by far! 
Believe me, an odor more fragrant reposes 
In a whiff from a pipe or a Zenny cigar! 
Healer of every smart, 
Soother of every heart, 
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Would I could tell all thy praises in song ! 
Incense at Pleasure’s shrine, 
Oh, that thy fumes divine 
Curled round this nose of mine 
All the day long! 


Every generation of university men 
have their personal literary favorites. 
Now it is Tennyson, now Carlyle, now 
Browning, now Dickens. At this time it 
was Dickens, especially his “ Pickwick.” 
Those who took so ardently to “ Pick- 
wick” did not trouble themselves very 
much about Carlyle and Browning. We 
left the more serious side of things to Mr. 
Seeley and his friends. ‘“ Pickwick” was 
regarded as the highest achievement of 
the human mind, so far as the human mind 
has as yet gone. My own idea is that 
at this time the study of “ Pickwick” gave 
a great impulse to the consumption of 
beer. There is hardly a chapter in the 
immortal work which does not bring in 
what Mr. Gladstone has called “that re- 
freshing beverage.” The morning began 
with beer, which continued, with proper 
or improper intervals, till dewy eve, and 
later still, When some one remarked to 


a don that the whole university might be 
divided into “reading” and “feeding ” 
men, he expressed his regret that they 


washed down the feeding with such copi- 
ous libations. Some men, who absolutely 
detested beer, thought it a proper thing to 
acquire the taste, as being thoroughly 
British and patriotic. There was an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of “ Pickwick” 
among Christ’s men in those days. It 
has been said that if the “ Paradise Lost” 
had been lost, Macaulay could have re- 
vived it from his own memory. This is 
not exactly true. When Calverley was at 
Christ’s, Macaulay came down to Cam- 
bridge to spend a few days with his neph- 
ew, Mr. Trevelyan, at Cambridge. They 
started him on the “ Paradise Lost,” but 
the historian broke down. Tears rushed 
into his eyes when he found that his 
incomparable memory —a memory, how- 
ever, which retained all the rubbish as 
well as all the precious things — was de- 
serting him. There was Calverley, with 
two or three others, who could have gone 
a very long way towards reproducing 
“Pickwick.” Calverley’s famous exam- 
ination paper on “ Pickwick” is well 
known. I have seen, I will hardly say a 
rival, but another examination paper on 
“ Pickwick,” but it is “ not a patch ” upon 
Calverley’s. It shows that there is such 
a thing as even a recondite knowledge of 
“Pickwick.” Its chief charm is the ad- 
mirable parody on the examination style 
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at Cambridge. I consider myself ve 
well up in my “ Pickwick,” but I think 
should have ies floored at this examina- 
tion. He offered two prizes, each con- 
sisting of a “ first edition ” of “ Pickwick ;” 
a “ first edition” is worth money now, and 
it was a rarity in volume, I think, years 
ago. The prizes were obtained by Pro- 
fessor Skeat, who was famous for a mar- 
vellous power of pace in the covering of 
an examination paper; and Mr. Walter 
Besant, who was, no doubt, helped by his 
own kindred genius. 

Some of these questions are reprinted 
by Mr. Payn in his “Literary Recol- 
lections.” t include some excerpts not 
given by Mr. Payn. The paper is found 
in some editions of the “Fly Leaves.” 
The first question is, — 


Mention any occasions on which it is speci- 
fied that the Fat Boy was not asleep; and that 
(1) Mr. Pickwick and (2) Mr. Weller, senior, 
ran. Deduce from expressions used on one 
occasion Mr. Pickwick’s maximum of speed. 

3. Who were Mr. Stokle, Goodwin, Mr. 
Brooks, Villam, Mr. Blenkin, ‘‘old Nobs,’’ 
‘* cast-iron head,” ‘‘ young Bantam ’’? 

4. What operation was performed on Tom 
Smart’s chair? Who little thinks that in 
which pocket, of what garment, in where, he 
has left what, entreating him to return to 
whom, with how many what, and all how big? 

6. Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London was 
extensive and peculiar. Illustrate this by a 
reference to the facts. 

8. Give in full Samuel Weller’s first com- 
pliment to Mary, and his father’s critique 
upon the same young lady. What church 
was on the valentine that first attracted Mr. 
Samuel’s eye in the shop? 

1o. On finding his principal in the pound, 
Mr. Weller and the town-beadle varied direct- 
ly. Show that the latter was ultimately elim- 
inated, and state the number of rounds in the 
square which is not described. 

20. Write down the chorus to each line of 
Mr. S. Weller’s song, and a sketch of the 
mottle-faced man’s excursus on it. Is there 
any ground for conjecturing that he (Sam) had 
more brothers than one? 

21. How many lumps of sugar went into 
the Shepherd’s liquor as arule? And is any 
exception recorded ? 

24. How did Mr. Weller, senior, define the 
Funds, and what view did he take of Reduced 
Consols? In what terms is his elastic force 
described when he assaulted Mr. Stiggins at 
the meeting? Write down the name of the 
meeting. 

27. In developing to P. M. his views of a 
proposition, what assumption did Mr. Pick- 
wick feel justified in making? 

28. Deduce from a remark of Mr. Weller, 
junior, the price per mile of cabs at the period. 

29. What do you know of the hotel next the 
Bull at Rochester? 
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The examination paper must be taken 
as a whole to do justice to its clever paro- 
dies and infinite fun. Few drochures have 
been so popular and successful. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Cal- 
verley never attempted any more serious 
work that would have brought out his 
= ability and wc knowledge. The 

est-known pieces of his lyric verse are 
no doubt the light Cambridge pieces, and 
here he ought to be compared with his 
contemporary Sir George Trevelyan, the 
statesman, whose “ Horace in Athens ” is 
most delicious fooling. Sir G. O. Trevel- 
yan says in a note to his poem, that its 
ines, dealing not very respectfully with 
the Trinity dons, was the dearest thing 
he ever composed, for they cost him a 
fellowship. On this point, however, we 
are able to assure Sir G. Trevelyan that 
he was quite mistaken. A Trinity fellow- 
ship is rarely ever given to a man on his 
first competition. He might have made 
quite safe for it on his second or third 
trial. He would have commanded it by 
his own merits, and the fellows would 
have been glad to welcome a worthy 
nephew of Macaulay’s into their society. 
Sir G. Trevelyan has since won great 
honor in literature and politics. Calver- 


ley’s ability and scholarship might have 


earned him perhaps no less distinguished 
a position. The only subject to which he 
deliberately applied his mind was that of 
translation. He studied it as an art, and 
as an art he published several gems of 
criticism on it. His own powers of trans- 
lation from Greek and Latin into English, 
and from English into Greek and Latin, 
were unique. His version of “ Theocri- 
tus,” perhaps the best-known of his writ- 
ings, is perhaps the best example of this. 
It is curious that Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
while discoursing at some length on the 
subject of translation in his “Choice of 
Books,” and while mentioning one trans- 
lation of Theocritus, does not seem to be 
acquainted with Calverley’s. Life was 
made so smooth and easy for Calverley 
that he missed the great incentive of pov- 
erty, which causes most of the work of 
the world. He was not a man likely to 
work unless under the pressure of a strong 
incentive — a type of a very large class of 
men. Beyond most even he was devoid 
ofambition. He married and lived happy 
ever afterwards, until the last illness came, 
as it comes to all. In his Latin poem of 
“ Australia” he contrasts the life of the 

old-digger, and compares with it the 

appier and more careless life of the peas- 
ant who stays at home. 
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Felix qui tantos potuit perferre labores! 

Quique procellarum furlis, zstuque fameque 

Majorem se fassus, iter patefecit habendi! 

Fortunatus et ille, sui qui dives, et utens 

Sorte data, magnis non invidet! Improbus 
illum 

Fors urget labor, arcta domus, rarique so- 
dales : 

At jucunda quies, at vive in montibus aure, 

Et vacuus curis animus, fecére beatum. 

Patris amans illi soboles, nec lata laborum 

Uxor abest ; non ille timet de nocte latrones, 

Non auctumnalem maturis frugibus imbrem. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” 
‘COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 
CHAPTER I, 
THE LIGHTSHIP. 


In the cabin of a lightship off the Essex 
coast sat Richard Cable, knitting a baby’s 
sock or boot. The sock was small, so 
small that when he thrust his great thumb 
into it, his thumb filled it. 

“ Thirteenth row,” said Richard Cable. 
“One, two, three, four,” he began aloud, 
and went from four to forty-seven in de- 
creasing tone, reaching finally an inaudi- 
ble whisper. Then he raised his voice 
again: “ Two together; one, two, three, 
four, five, six. Two together, one, two, 
three, four.” His tones died away again. 
He moved his lips ; but no sound issued 
from them till he reached forty-seven, and 
that he uttered as if it exploded on his lips. 
Richard Cable was a fine, strongly built, 
well-proportioned man, about half-way be- 
tween thirty and forty, with brown curly 
hair, and eyes of clear blue. His face was 
tanned with exposure ; but the nape of his 
neck, as visible, now that his head was 
bent over the knitting-needles, was of a 
nutty brown, many degrees redder than 
his face. He wore a knitted blue worsted 
ea with a pair of thick, warm, dark- 
blue loose trousers beneath and below the 
jersey. On his head was a round, brim- 
less sailor’s cap, with ribbons behind. He 
had shoes on his feet and white stock- 
ings. 

Although he was about thirty-five, he 
had all the freshness of youth about him, 
and not a trace of care, not the furrow of 
a trial on his honest brow. The mouth 
was firm; but as he knitted, he smiled 
with the most pleasant smile. His face 
was agreeable, kindly, open; however 
roughened by wind and spray, its expres 
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sion was a now especially so, as-it 
was turned to the baby sock. 

“Fourteenth row,” said Cable, “plain. 
Darn the boy! I wish he were back.” 

Cable was not on deck; he was, as al- 
ready said, in his cabin, and the light fell 
on him from above. When he raised his 
eyes, he could see the blue sky through the 
deck-lights; and across the strip of blue 
sky, white flakes of cloud were flying fast, 
like swans and Brent geese on their au- 
tumnal migration. 

“Fifteenth row. One, two, three, four.” 
Cable began very loud, but went diminu- 
endo as he progressed. He also empha- 
sized the first few numbers ; but he slurred 
over the next, and only recovered empha- 
sis at the last. When he came to forty- 
seven, he changed the position of his feet, 
and said : “ Knit two together. One, two, 
three, four. Two together. Darn him! 
What creatures boys are to eat; who’d 
ever thought .of his gorging all the bread! 
Tis too provoking to have to send for 
more.” 

The lightship lay about four miles off 
the shore, the low flat shore of Essex near 
the little fishing-port of Hanford, a port so 
insignificant, carrying on so little trade, 
that Trinity House ignored it, and would 
do nothing for it, not even concern itself 
about the entrance to the harbor, and take 
on it the charge of the lightship. This 
vessel was stationed where it was, 
manned, and supplied by the Hanfordites. 
It was a convenience to them, that is, to 
the oyster and fishing vessels which put 
out from the little place on Monday and 
came home on Saturday. 

The sea on the Essex coast is shallow, 
so shallow that it cannot form a wave on 
the margin large enough to sweep away 
the frail dike that has been thrown up to 
oppose further invasion. 

Through the shallows outside Hanford 
ran one deep line of water, and at the en- 
trance to this lay the lightship. The 
coast-line was marked in that random in- 
and-out course which prevails in hedge 
demarcation inland; land was divided 
from water in a loose and arbitrary fash- 
ion, without the existence of any physical 
reason why one patch should be accounted 
land and another sea. What was arable 
was arable only because it lay behind the 
dike ; and on the other side of the bank 
were acres of Jand as good that might 
have been reclaimed. There were three 
stages in which the soil stood; for a mile 
out seaward were flats on which grew sea- 
weed, overwashed by every tide; nearer 
land, in creeks and estuaries, were flats 
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of the same soil that grew thrift and sea- 
lavender and glasswort, and where occa- 
sionally sheep were sent to browse. These 
patches were only covered at very high 
tides. Then came the sea-wall; and be- 
hind that was pasture and arable land, and 
the water only swept over the bank upon 
it once in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
— high tide coincided with an in-shore 

e. 

" The outer flats grew their own crops ; 
but the crops were distinctively marine, a 
long ribbon weed, and winkles. After 
every gale, the weed and countless win- 
kles were swept ashore in black wreaths, 
and the weed whitened in the sun to a thin, 
ash-like film. 

“ Sixteenth row, knit plain.” 

On the sea-face of the sea-wall a strip of 
sand and gravel ran the length of the coast, 
varying in width from a foot to half-a- 
dozen yards. Between this beach and the 
clay beds lay a depression, scooped by the 
retreating current as the tide went out, 
filled with black slime, formed of decom- 
posed seaweed and winkles, dead crabs, 
and all the refuse of the sea that it washed 
up and could not withdraw again. The 
flats grown over with winkles, thick as 
daisies in a meadow, formed a happy 
hunting- ground for boys and girls alike, 
who went out on them with “splashers ” 
on their feet to gather shellfish. The 
splasher is a flat board fastened to the 
foot; on it the mud can be traversed by 
human beings as easily as by web-footed 
aquatic birds. 

“ Seventeenth row! One, two —— Drat 
that boy!” 

Richard Cable stood up, laid his knit- 
ting down on a locker and went on deck. 
He looked landwards. A line of foam 
marked where the deep sea broke over the 
submerged banks of clay. A glare of sun 
was on a belt of willows that seemed 
white against a gloomy mass of vapor that 
hung on the horizon. The trees were five 
or six miles distant; but they were per- 
fectly visible, and looked against the dark 
background like tufts of cotton-grass. 

“ Ah!” said Richard Cable, “there he 
comes. I canseethe boat. If he don’t 
look smart, the squall will be on him and 
capsize him before he gets here.” 

The lightship was rolling and straining. 
The wind was rising. From the bed of 
black cloud lines extended, shadow-rays 
over the sky. The sea seemed to be un- 
easy, and had become fretful. The bright- 
ness was gone from the day, the color 
from the water. 

“Darn the boy!” said Cable, looking 
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aloft. “We shall have dirty weather on 
us in ten minutes, and he not here.” Then 
he returned to the cabin and resumed the 
knitting-pins and the little sock. He had 
done the tiny foot; he put his fingers into 
it and turned it about and looked at it. 
The fellow was already done, in white 
wool, and lay on a polished ash-wood stool. 
He took it up and measured the sole of 
the sock he was knitting by the other foot. 
“Right you are,” he said; then, after a 
pause : “ Well! it does seem a time to be 
away from the little uns —a whole fort- 
night. I don’t know how I should man- 
age it, if I hadn’t the knitting of their 
socks and stockings to keep me in mind 
of their little pattering feet. What a 
beauty the baby is! That she is indeed, 
and nobody candenyit.” Then he sighed. 
“Poor Polly!” and he wiped his eye with 
the sole of the little sock he was knitting. 
“Drat it!” said he; “I’ve dropped a 
stitch. Eighteenth row. First two to- 
gether. Lord! what wonderful little toes 
the baby has got. They're like a row of 


peas in a pod, only no green about them, 
pink instead; and then, the little nails! 
what mites they be, to be sure, not half 
quarter so big as one of my stitches. 
And to see the — 

toes, just as thoug 


the baby works her 
she’d be as handy 
with them as with fingers. This little pig 
went to market; this little pig stayed at 
home; this little pig had roast beef 
No! Baby hasn’t got to that pitch of 
reason and understanding that she can 
count her toes and take in all about the 
pigs. She’s not equal to pat-a-cake bak- 
er’s man yet. What a pleasure it will be 
when she’s old enough to laugh at pat-a- 
cake! Darn the boy! Not here yet, and 
the gale is on us.” 

The ship was struck by a great wave, 
and a blast of wind screamed over it. 

“ He’s been dawdling, that he has. He 
ought to have been back with the bread 
an hour agone. What a plague boys are! 
It’s a mystery how ever reliable, sensible 
men grow out of such untrustworthy louts ; 
but then the plant and the seedling differ 
in every particular.” He put down the 
sock again. “I can’t get along of my 
knitting because of Trinity House. Why 
doesn’t Trinity House take the light upon 
its own hands? Then it would not be 
undermanned; I should not be left here, 
alone witha hulking, scatter-brained boy. 
I must go on deck and have another look 
after him.” 

He climbed the ladder. The aspect of 
the sky and sea was changed. The sky 
was overcast with black, whirling vapors ; 
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the sea, from being fretful, was angry; a 
shadow as of an impending woe crept over 
the face of nature. 

The wind was off shore, so that the 
waves were not’ considerable ; but behind 
the spit of land and the willows the coast 
bent away to the south, and the wind was 
able to heap up the waters there and roll 
them round ina sort of race beyond the 
spit, a line of leaping, shaking, angry 
tumblers, dark as ink when not maned 
with foam, meeting and driving back the 
muddy, churned wavelets that were swept 
— from the shallow shore and mud- 

ats. 

“ Blow that boy! If he gets swamped, 
his mother will ley all the blame on me 
for certain.” He stood clutching the bul- 
warks, looking at the boat. He could not 
see distinctly; the wind, charged with 
foam, drove in his eyes, and in the danc- 
ing water the boat was as often hidden as 
seen. “Bless me!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, “it ain’t Joe after all! Why— 
who in the world can it be? Bothered if 
itain’tagal!” He drew his jersey sleeve 
across his eyes. “Joe never can ha’ gone 
and changed his sex. He can’t have bided 
ashore and sent his sister. Of all unreli- 
able creatures, there never was the likes 
of a boy. Here’s a pretty go! Sending 
a gal out with the bread — and me a wid- 
ower.” Then suddenly his heart stood 
still, and a feeling of sickness came over 
him. “There can’t have nothing hap- 
pened to the little uns — and mother have 
sent!—not to baby!—and me knitting 
her socks.” 

The lightship pitched and rolled; an- 
chored as she was, she was subject to 
more violent and abrupt motions than if 
she had been free. Cable went on one 
knee and held his hand over his eyes, to 
assist in taking a more steady observa- 
tion. 

“Tt ain’t our boat,” he said. Then he 
shouted. The boat was now near. A girl 
was in it, rowing towards the vessel. She 
wore a glazed black sailor’s hat; from 
under it her hair, long and dark, flew about 
in the wind. 

“Come under the lee!” shouted Rich- 
ard Cable. The girl slightly turned her 
head ; as she did so, the wind covered her 
face with her hair. She seemed all but 
completely exhausted. She pulled with 
long and labored strokes. 

“She’s a young thing, and looks like a 
lady,” mused Cable. “ However she comes 
out here, it is not about the little uns. 
Mother is no fool.” : 

The girl, perhaps dazed with the hair 
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and salt water in her eyes, and overcome 
with exhaustion, let go one oar to raise 
her hand and brush the hair from her face. 
The boat swung about at once. 

“ Hold hard!” shouted Cable. “ Don’t 
lose heart. Here’sa rope-end.” He caught 
up and cast a rope to her with such true 
aim that it fell athwart the boat; and the 
girl seized it with both hands, and in so 
doing, let go the other oar, which was at 
ence carried off by the sea. 

“She’s lost her head,” said Richard. 
“It’s lucky she didn’t do it afore she came 
within reach.” Then he called to her: 


“Make fast round the thwart, and I'll 
Don’t lose your head, what- 
Hold together, if but for a 


haul you in. 
ever you do. 
minute.” 

The girl was staggering to her feet in 
the rolling boat. 

“ Keep hold of the rope!” he shouted. 
Then the boat touched the side of the 
lightship, which rolled at the moment. 
He caught the girl’s hands, extended im- 
pioringly. The ship swung over, and he 
managed to raise the girl to the deck ; but 
as she sprang from the boat, the spurn of 
her foot, or the recoil from the side of the 
vessel, sent her little boat adrift. The 
next moment it was swept away by the 
waves, whither Cable could not see —he 
had not the time to look; the condition 
of the girl he had saved engrossed his 
attention. 

She was tall; in dark-blue navy serge 
gown, with a leather belt round her waist. 
She could not speak. Her breast was 
heaving ; her breath came short and fast. 
Her cheeks were on fire, but her eyes 
were dim. Her consciousness was de- 
serting her. 

“You're pretty nigh done,” said Cable ; 
“let me fetch youa drop of brandy, miss.” 

She put out her hand to arrest him, and 
held to the bulwark with the other. She 
could not keep her feet. The motion of 
the vessel was irregular. It rolled, and 
was brought up with a jerk. 

“I see,’ said he; “ you must not be left 
alone. Drat it! —that’s a souser!” as a 
wave went over the deck, covering him 
and the girl with a drench of spray. 
“Come down with me — or, stay! let me 
carry you into the cabin.” 

She offered no resistance, so he caught 
her in his arms and took her to the lad- 
der. Her heart, under his hand, was flut- 


tering like a butterfly ata window. Her| me 


breath came in sobs. He bore her to the 
ladder with long strides and descended 
with her to the outer cabin; this was 
where the coals were stowed, and the oil 
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stored; where he cleaned and trimmed 
the lamps. Beyond was a low doorway, 
that led into the main cabin, which in 
shape and relative proportions was like 
the toe-half of a boot. At the narrow end 
was the fireplace or stove ; round the sides 
were lockers for the stowing away of sun- 
dries of every kind. The tops of the 
lockers served as seats. There was no 
table. On each side of the cabin was an 
aperture about two feet square, closed at 
pleasure with a sliding panel; this gave 
access to the bunk or sleeping-berth. By 
crawling in at the hole one found a mat- 
tress, and space, but only just space 
enough to lie down in, with the nose six 
inches from the nether surface of the 
deck. The smallest trifle in the cabin had 
its proper place, and everything was beau- 
tifully clean and orderly. 

“There, miss,” Cable said. “I doubt 
you won’t be able to stow yourself prop- 
erly into one of these here bunks without 
knocking yourself about; and if I was to 
put you on the locker, with the lurching 
you might slide off; so you had better 
just lie down on the cabin floor, with your 
feet to the fire. I'll spread a mattress for 
you. Lie down till you’ve got your breath 
again and recovered from your fright a 
bit. You’d better presently, when you can 
manage it, whip off that gown, which is 
wet, and let me cover you up with blan- 
kets and give you a drop of hot brandy 
and water. Then try to get to sleep. 
Don’t you mind me, miss! I’m the fa- 
ther of a family. I’m the father of seven 
little girls, and two of them twins. When 
you're able to look about you, miss, you'll 
see a pair of socks I’ve been knitting for 
the baby. I’ve one done, and t’other’s 
getting on. Excuse the liberty, if I throw 
my pilot coat over you— your gown was 
wet by that wave, and you seem so ex- 
hausted you might get your death of a 
chill. I’ve got to go aloft after the light, 
which will occupy me some time. Then 
oon can take off your gown. The darned 

oy has gorged all the bread, and there 
was none left; and I sent him ashore for 
more, and he hasn’t come back, or he 
would act as your lady’s-maid. Very 
sorry, miss, I can’t do better; but don’t 
think anything of me. I’m the father of 
seven children, and there’s ne’er a boy 
among them, and two of them are twins, 
so there’s no occasion to be afeared of 
” 

He did not like to leave her in her con- 
dition of exhaustion, so he made an ex- 
cuse to remain till he saw her a little 
recovered. He put the kettle on the 
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stove. “We'll have the water boiling 
directly. It don’t mix well with the brandy 
if itisn’t boiling.” Then he lit the pendent 
lamp, for the cabin was dark, and poked 
the fire, and coaxed the kettle, and — 
for the sugar. When he had mixed her a 
glass, he brought it to her where she lay. 
The light of the lamp was on her face. 
“Why — I declare, miss!” he exclaimed, 
“why —surely, you’re Miss Josephine 
Cornellis.” 

She slightly nodded. 

“Lord! Whatever brought you here?” 
he asked. 

“T was running away.” 

“ From what?” 

“ My own thoughts.” 





From The National Review. 
JUBILEE REIGNS IN ENGLAND. 


THE country is preparing to celebrate 
an event unparalleled in its history — the 
jubilee of the reign of a queen. 

In the thousand and sixty years which 
have elapsed since Egbert was made king 
of all England, there have been but three 
occupants of the throne whose reigns have 
been so prolonged as that of Queen Vic- 
toria. But her Majesty will, in the course 
of this year, have reigned, in one sense, 
longer than any English sovereign ; for of 
the three kings whose reigns will have 
exceeded hers at the Jubilee celebration 
in June next, not one actually ruled for so 
long a period as fifty years. King Henry 
III. was crowned on the death of King 
John in 1216, but the regency was en- 
trusted to the Earl of Pembroke, and it 
was not until 1222 that the king was de- 
clared of age. King Edward III. suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the deposition of 
his father in 1327; but it was not until 
1330 that he assumed the government, so 
that he only ruled from that date to his 
death in 1377 — forty-seven years. King 
George III. practically ceased to reign 
six weeks after the completion of his fifty 
years’ reign; but if we except the period 
during which his former mental affliction 
lasted — namely, from the beginning of 
November, 1789, until the following Feb- 
ruary —his Majesty’s actual rule fell be- 
low the period of fifty years. It is pro- 
posed first to inquire into the origin of 
Jubilees, and then, by reference to the 
works of the principal historians, to show 
the vast national importance of the reigns 
of the three monarchs who have worn the 
English crown for more than fifty years. 
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Jubilee is so called from a word in He- 
brew which signifies a ram, because it 
was proclaimed with the sound of trum- 
pets made of ram’shorns. Jubilee, among 
the Jews, denoted every fiftieth year, be- 
ing that following the revolution of seven 
weeks of years, at which time all the 
slaves were made free, and all land re- 
verted to its ancient owners. An account 
of the institution of this festival is to be 
found in Leviticus xxv. 8-17. 

The learned are divided about the year 
of Jubilee, some maintaining that it was 
every forty-ninth, and others that it was 
every fiftieth year. The ground of the 
former opinion is chiefly this, that the 
forty-ninth year being, of course, a Sab- 
batical year, if the Jubilee had been kept 
on the fiftieth, the land must have had 
two Sabbaths or have lain fallow two 
years, which, without a miracle, would 
have produced a dearth. On the other 
hand, it is alleged that the Scripture ex- 
pressly declares it to be the fiftieth year 
— Leviticus xxv. 10, 11 —and besides, if 
the Jubilee and Sabbatical year had been 
the same, there would have been no need 
of a prohibition to sow and reap, because 
that kind of labor was forbidden by the 
law of the Sabbatical year. The authors 
of the Universal History endeavor to rec- 
oncile these opinions by observing that, 
as the Jubilee began in the first month of 
the civil year, which was the seventh of 
the ecclesiastical, it might be said to be 
either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, according 
as one or other of these computations was 
followed. The political design of the law 
of Jubilee was to prevent the too great 
oppression of the poor, as well as their 
liability to perpetual slavery. By this 
means a kind of equality was preserved 
through all the families of Israel, and the 
distinction of tribes was also preserved, 
that they might be able, when there was 
occasion, to prove in the Jubilee year 
their right to the inheritance of their an- 
cestors. The Jubilee served also, like the 
Olympiads of the Greeks, and the Lustra of 
the Romans, for the readier computation 
of time. After the Babylonish captivity 
the Jubilee was no longer regarded. Jubi- 
lee in a more modern sense denotes the 
Jubilee year in the Roman Catholic Church 
which is observed every twenty-fifth year 
from Christmas to Christmas. During its 
continuance plenary indulgence is obtain- 
able by all Catholics on condition of their 
penitently confessing their sins, and visit- 
ing certain churches a stated number of 
times, or doing an equivalent amount of 
meritorious work. The Jubilez was first 
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established by Boniface VII. in 1300, and 
it was only to return every hundred years. 
But the first celebration brought such 
stores of wealth to Rome, that this was 
called the golden year, which occasioned 
Clement VI. in 1343 to reduce the period 
of the Jubilee to fifty years. Urban VI. 


.in 1389 appointed it to be held every 


thirty-five years, that being the age of our 
Saviour, and Paul II. reduced it to every 
twenty-five, that every person might have 
the benefit of it once in his life. Jubilees 
afterwards became more frequent, and the 
popes granted them as often as they or 
the Church had occasion for them. There 
is usually one at the inauguration of a 
new pope. The last ordinary Jubilee was 
observed in 1875. 

It may be interesting to record that the 
first mention of a reign of fifty years in 
this country is that of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, one of the seven Saxon kingdoms, 
who succeeded to the throne in 566 and 
died in 616. During this reign occurred 
events of transcendant interest and impor- 
tance, for in 597 St. Augustine came over 
on his mission. 

King Ethelbert was baptized, becoming 
the first Christian king, and St. Augustine 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
code of laws published in English during 
this reign is the first of our written laws, 
and the earliest in any modern language. 
But we pass on to consider the three 
reigns indicated above. 

King Henry III. was twice crowned ; 
firstly, on his father’s death, when he was 
but nine years old. This is the sole in- 
stance of a coronation- taking place else- 
where than at Westminster, for the Abbey 
being in the hands of the dauphin of 
France, the king was crowned in the Ab- 
bey of Gloucester. On regaining posses- 
sion of Westminster he was again crowned 
there in state on Whit Sunday by Stephen 
Langton, having the day before laid the 
foundation-stone of the Lady Chapel. 
The Chronicles of the period relate that 
the feasting and entertainments exceeded 
those held at any previous coronation. 
Sharon Turner, in his “ History of En- 
gland,” says: “ Henry’s reign was above 
all others abundant in public prosperity 
and comforts. In no part of our history 
do more striking indications of improve- 
ment appear in every department of na- 
tional excellence than under this depre- 
ciated king.” 

Lingard says: “Gentle and credulous, 
warm in his attachments, and forgiving in 
his enmities, without vices, but also with- 
out energy, Henry was a good man and a 





weak monarch. But under his weak but 
pacific sway, the nation grew more rapidly 
in wealth and prosperity than it had done 
under any of his military progenitors.” 

All historians seem to agree that, in 
spite of many adverse circumstances, the 
wealth of the country seems to have in- 
creased steadily during this reign. Trade 
received an immense impulse, and Lom- 
bard Street became the headquarters of 
Italian finance. In Pearson’s “ Middle 
Ages ” we read :— 


The marvellous works of Roger Bacon show 
that optics and mechanics were intelligently 
studied with a view to invention, and the great 
prophet of Science speaks with a serene con- 
fidence of possible results, which religion 
taught him to under-value, but which have 
been the triumph of later centuries; of car- 
riages that can go without horses, boats that 
can sail against the wind, and glasses that can 
reflect distant objects. To him, or to this 
time, belongs the discovery of gunpowder. 
Literature had a little declined before the more 
absorbing interest of political struggles, but 
the reign produced one of our greatest law- 
yers, Bracton; and Bacon and Duns Scotus 
were the glory of the Schools. Fifteen thou- 
sand students were entered on the Oxford 
books, and Cambridge was growing into im- 
portance. The separation from Normandy 
had consolidated Norman and Saxon into one 
English people. Not to speak English was 
the mark of a foreigner; and no longer, as in 
old times, of a gentleman. The very Govern- 
ment was compelled to translate its more im- 
portant manifestoes into the vernacular. The 
law of Englishry was dying out, and it had 
been found possible to abolish the ordeal, 
which was not now, as it had once been, the 
refuge of the weak from the strong. Wealth, 
intelligence, unity, and the growth of law were 
slowly moulding the nation for higher desti- 
nies. 


Of all the kings since the Conquest, 
Henry received the least money from the 
tenants of the crown. His reign com- 
menced in stormy times. The barons 
had called the heir of France to the En- 
glish throne, and did him homage. They 
were led to adopt this course by the fact 
of King John having armed, in order to 
annul by force all that he had promised 
by Magna Charta. The statistics or pro- 
visions of Oxford contain the first attempt 
to form a Parliamentary Assembly, by en- 
acting that thrice every year the newly 
formed royal Council should meet together 
with twelve men elected by the Common- 
alty of England, and consult on the affairs 
of the kingdom. Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, the leader of the barons, 
secured for himself, as Ranke puts it, “an 
imperishable memory ” by his design of 
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summoning, first of all, representatives of 
the knights of the shires, and directly 
afterwards representatives of the towns 
and the Cinque Ports, to form a Parlia- 
ment in conjunction with the nobles of 
the realm. 

Henry was renowned for piety and de- 
votion, and for his regular attendance on 
public worship. His greatest work was 
the restoration of the Abbey of West- 
minster in its present, or nearly in its 
present form. 

His veneration for his Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors attracted him to Westminster and 
the Confessor’s tomb. His sons were the 
first of the English princes who were 
called by Anglo-Saxon names, and his 
eldest son was the first prince ever born 
at Westminster. The Abbey was built 
entirely at the cost of the crown. On it 
the king lavished vast sums of money, 
and the most renowned painters and sculp- 
tors of Italy were requisitioned for its 
embellishment. The shrine destined to 
receive the body cf Edward the Confessor 
was raised upon a mound which was the 
last funeral tumulus in England, and to 
this, with great pomp and ceremony, was 
the corpse transferred. Henry III. ap- 

ears to great advantage as a legislator. 

he common, as well as the statute law of 
England, received considerable improve- 
ments in his reign. Several circumstances 
concurred to promote the improvements 
of the common law. The most impor- 
tant of these were the settlement of the 
Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, 
the withdrawal of the clergy, who were 
reat enemies to the common law, both 
rom the bench and the bar, in obedience 
to a canon made in 1217, the establishment 
of the law colleges, the inns of court, the 
decline of trials by ordeal and single com- 
bat, and the statute subjecting pleaders to 
a fine for absurd and foolish pleading. 
The statutes concerning the exchequer, 
which were made in 1266, are the first of 
our statutes in the French language. All 
the preceding statutes had been in Latin. 
There are some curiosities amongst the 
regulations for the preservation of the 
peace issued in the 36th of Henry III. 

Watch was ordered to be kept from sunset 
to sunrise during the nights between the Feast 
of the Ascension and that of St. Michael, in 
the villages by four or six stout and good men 
armed with bows-and-arrows and other light 
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a traveller who arrived by daylight remain 
longer than two days in any village or town- 
ship, unless it were during the time of harvest, 
or his host would become surety for his con- 
duct. For the greater security of the mer- 
chant who is on his road, the mayor and bailiff 
were bound to furnish him with a guard, if 
required to do so; and if he numbered his 
money in their presence, and were afterwards 
robbed, he could recover the amount of his 
loss from the inhabitants, who were judged 
guilty of a breach of their duty to the King by 
neglecting to pursue the measures necessary 
to preserve his peace in their neighborhood. 


Amongst curiosities found in the Chron- 
icles of the period, it may be interesting 
to quote the Chronicle of Dunstable, which 
records that in one year of this reign, 
wheat was sold in many places at 8s.a 
quarter, but never rose in Dunstable above 
a crown. In another Chronicle we find 
that during this reign occurred the first 
mention of coal in England, the king hav- 
ing granted a charter to the town of New- 
castle in which he gave the inhabitants a 
license to dig coal. Gold coin was first 
struck in this reign. The importance of 
the reign cannot be better exemplified 
than in the words of Lord Macaulay : — 


Sterile and obscure as is that portion of our 
annals, it is there that we must seek for the 
origin of our freedom, our prosperity, and our 
glory. Then it was that the great English 
people was formed; that the national charac- 
ter began to exhibit those peculiarities which 
it has ever since retained, and that.our fathers 
became emphatically islanders — islanders not 
merely in geographical position, but in their 
politics, their feelings, and their manners. 
Then first appeared with distinctness that 
Consiitution which has ever since, through all 
ages, preserved its identity; that Constitution 
ot which all the other free Constitutions in the 
world are copies, and which, in spite of some 
defects, deserves to be regarded as the best 
under which any great society has ever yet 
existed during many ages. Then it was that 
the House ot Commons, the archetype of all 
the representative assemblies which now meet, 
either in the old or in the new world, held its 
first sittings. Then it was that the Common 
Law rose to the dignity of a science, and rap- 
idly became a not unworthy rival of the Im- 
perial jurisprudence. Then it was that the 
courage of those sailors who manned the rude 
barks of the Cinque Ports first made the flag 
of England terrible on the seas. Then it was 





that the most ancient colleges, which still 
| exist at both the great national seats of learn- 
ling, were founded. Then was formed that 


weapons, in the towns by a company of twelve, language, less musical, indeed, than the lan- 
and in the cities by companies of six stationed | guages of the South, but in force, in richness, 


at every gate. 


If any stranger attempted to | in aptitude for all the highest purposes of the 


enter or depart after the watch was set, he was | poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior 


instantly arrested and confined for examina-! to the tongue of Greece alone. 


tion until the following morning. Nor could 


Then, too, 
appeared the first dawn of that noble litera 
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ture, the most splendid and the most durable 
of the many glories of England. 


Fuller, in his “ Church History,” thus 
refers to the king : — 


Quiet King Henry III., our English Nestor 
(not for depth of brains but length of life) as 
who reigned fifty-six years, in which terme he 
buried all his contemporary princes in Chris- 
tendom twice over. All the months in a year 
may in a manner be carved out of an April 
day —hot, cold, dry, moist, fair, foule weath- 
er, being oft presented therein. Such the 
character of this King’s life, certain onely in 
uncertainty, sorrowful, successful, in plenty, in 
penury, in wealth, in want, conquered, con- 
queror. 

Henry died at Westminster, November 
16,1272. He was buried first in the tomb 
vacated by the removal of the Confessor’s 
bones, and in 1291 reinterred in the one 
which we nowsee. Thus commenced the 
line of royal sepultures in the Abbey. 
At the reinterment his heart was deliv- 
ered to the Abbess of Fontevrault, to be 
deposited, in accordance with a promise 
made in early life, with the ashes of his 
kindred in Anjou. “ The last relic,” says 


Dean Stanley, “ of the lingering Plantage- 
net affection for their foreign home.” 
We now turn to King Edward III., with 


whose name are linked some of the most 
splendid achievements of the English 
arms. Edward IILI., king of England and 
Wales, and lord of Ireland, was born on 
November 13, 1312, at Windsor Castle, 
whence he had his surname, after the 
manner of thatage. His mother, Isabella, 
daughter of Philip the Fair, king of 
France, was accounted in her time one 
of the most beautiful women in the world. 
Prince Louis, the eldest son of the king 
of France, being with many of the French 
nobility at the English court, earnestly 
endeavored to have the prince named after 
King Philip, but this i was 
strongly opposed by the English nobility, 
whose wishes ultimately prevailed. At 
his coronation in Westminster Abbey, in 
1327, the sword and shield of State were 
first carried before the sovereign. Dur- 
ing his reign Edward issued writs of sum- 
mons, which are extant to this day, to 
assemble no less than seventy Parlia- 
ments or great Councils. His frequent 
need of supplies to enable him to carry on 
his numerous and long-continued wars 
were the cause of this large number. His 
military successes were indeed extraor- 
dinary. He killed two kings in one day 
and routed a third, and had two kings, 
those of Scotland and France, his prison- 
ers at one time. So great was his reputa- 
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tion abroad that on the death of Louis of 
Bavaria he had the offer of the empire, 
which he declined. He was the first En- 
glish king who bore the arms and title of 
France. 

The circumstances attending the death 
of the king of Bohemia, one of the two 
kings mentioned as having been killed in 
one day, are peculiarly interesting. Frois- 
sart relates that the Ling, though old and 
blind, was not to be dissuaded from enter- 
ing the battle of Crecy; he therefore 
caused his bridle-reins to be fastened to 
those of two of his attendants, one on 
either side. All three were, after the bat- 
tle, found among the slain, with their 
horses standing by them. The king’s 
crest was three ostrich feathers, and his 
motto /ch dien, I serve, which the Prince 
of Wales adopted for himself and his suc- 
cessors in memorial of that great victory. 
Hallam, in his “ View of the State of Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages,” referring 
to the commencement’ of the war against 
France, writes of the English king :— 


The first advantage which Edward III. pos- 
sessed in this contest was derived from the 
splendor of his personal character, and from 
the still more eminent virtues of his son. Be- 
sides prudence and military skill, these great 
princes were endowed with qualities peculiarly 
fitted for the times in which they lived. Chiv- 
alry was then in its zenith, and in all the vir- 
tues which adorned the knightly character, in 
courtesy, munificence, gallantry, in all delicate 
and magnanimous feelings, none were so con- 
spicuous as Edward III. and the Black Prince. 
As later princes have boasted of being the 
best gentlemen, they might claim to be the 
prowest knights in Europe; a character not 
quite dissimilar, yet of more high pretension. 
Their court was, as it were, the sun of that 
system which embraced the valor and nobility 
of the Christian world; and the respect which 
was felt for their Excellencies, while it drew 
many to their side, mitigated in all the rancor 
and ferociousness of hostility. 


Edward III. was as much attached to 
Windsor as Henry III. was to Westmins- 
ter. The characters of the two monarchs 
are well exemplified by this —the one of 
a quiet disposition and strong religious 
tendencies, choosing for his chief work 
the erection of a church which was to ex- 
cel all others in beauty ; the other, endued 
with indomitable energy, and fascinated 
by the martial spirit of the age, bestowed 
his care and thought rather upon making 
his favorite residence one of the most 
splendid and one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the kingdom. He built St. 
George’s Chapel, St. George’s Hall, the 
king’s palace, the lodgings in the east and 
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south sides of the Upper Ward, the keep 
or tower in the Middle Ward, the houses 
for the custos and canons in the Lower 
Ward, together with the whole circumfer- 
ence of the walls and their several towers 
and gates. Being desirous of honoring 
the memory of King Arthur, and of re- 
storing the Round Table, Edward caused 
solemn jousts to be held at Windsor, and 
it was then that he formed the design of 
instituting the Order of the Garter. It 
was the peculiar appendage of the insti- 
tution of the Round Table that it should 
combine festivity with martial exercise. 
The knights who were to engage = 
dined first with each other at the table, 
which was made round that there might 
be no precedence and_no distinction of 
rank. 

The diameter of the table was two hun- 
dred feet. The king made Windsor the 
perpetual seat of the most noble Order of 
the Garter. He himself first took the 
habit in the Chapel of St. George from 
the hands of the Bishop of Winchester 
—which bishop is by statute always prel- 
ate of the order — and then he proceeded 
to give the habit to the other twenty-five 
knight companions. The full institution 
took place on April 23, 1349, being the 


Festival of St. George, when the king and 
all the knights went in state to. St. 
George’s Chapel to hear mass celebrated 


by the Bishop of Winchester. King Ed- 
ward celebrated two jubilees, one of his 
age, and the other of his reign. Amongst 
the ordinances made at the jubilee of the 
king’s age was one that thereafter all pleas 
should be used in English, and that all 
law cases, pleadings, sentences, decrees, 
judgments, and contracts should be writ- 
ten and enrolled in the English or Latin 
tongue, the French being wholly laid 
aside. This was not, however, fully car- 
ried out. The king at this time again 
confirmed Magna Charta, which in his 
whole reign he is said to have done no 
less than twenty several times. From 
this jubilee dated the custom of bestowing 
alms on Maundy Thursday. The year 
1376 being the fiftieth of the king’s reign, 
he kept a second jubilee, and “in consid- 
eration thereof bestowed pardons, immu- 
nities, and graces, and showed many nota- 
ble acts af \eeiter and goodness to his 
people as in the first jubilee.” During 
this reign the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons were established. Before, the bar- 
ons and knights of the shires had con- 
sulted together, but in the year 1343 they 
sat apart for the first time. The following 
extract from Henry’s “ History of Great 
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Britain ” is interesting in connection with 
the large number of members of the legal 
profession who now enter Parliament : — 


In these days (King Edward III.) of chiv- 
alry and superstition, when disputes were 
more frequently determined by the sword or 
by ordeals than by law, the profession of a 
lawyer was neither very lucrative nor very 
honorable, and consequently was embraced by 
few men of probity and credit. This brought 
the profession into such disgrace that prac- 
tising lawyers were declared incapable of being 
chosen members of Parliament by a statute of 
46 Edward III. 1372. 


The title of duke was introduced by King 
Edward about a year before he assumed 
the title of king of France. He created 
his eldest son, Prince Edward, Duke of 
Cornwall. This was done with great so- 
lemnity in full Parliament at Westmins- 
ter, March 17, 1337. Shortly before the 
king’s accession John Wickliffe was born, 
and his name is first mentioned in history 
about the year 1360. His reputation and 
influence became so great that, in 1374, he 
was one of the commissioners sent by the 
king to Bruges to treat with Pope Gregory 
XI. respecting the repeal of the Statutes 
of Provisors and Premunire. Chaucer, 
“the father of English poetry,” lived dur- 
ing this reign, and was one of the king’s 
pages. We will now conclude our notice 
of King Edward III. by extracts from the 
principal historians. Hume says : — 


The English are apt to consider with pecul- 
iar fondness the history of Edward III., and 
to esteem his reign, as it was one of the long- 
est, the most glorious, also, that occurs in the 
annals of their nation. The ascendant which 
they then began to acquire over France, their 
rival and supposed national enemy, makes 
them cast their eyes on this period with great 
complacency, and sanctifies every measure 
which Edward embraced for that end; but the 
domestic government of this prince is really 
more admirable than his foreign victories, and 
England enjoyed by the prudence and vigor 
of his administration a longer interval of 
domestic peace and tranquillity than she had 
been blessed with in any former period, or 
than she experienced for many ages after. He 
gained the affections of the great, yet curbed 
their licentiousness; he made them feel his 





power without their daring, or even being in- 
clined, to murmur at it; his affable and oblig- 
| ing behavior, his munificence and generosity, 
| made them submit with pleasure to his do 
}minion; his valor and conduct made them 

successful in most of their enterprises; and 
| their unquiet spirits, directed against a public 
enemy, had no leisure to breed those disturb- 
| ances to which they were naturally so much 
| inclined, and which the frame of the govert- 
| ment seemed so much to authorize. 
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in full its Constitutional powers, the Clergy 


a a er ae ee evinced a disposition to emancipate themselves 
- : : . from the Papal despotism. England appears 
united nation, which put forth all its strength, P y 8 gg 


came for the first time to the feeling of its 


power, to a position of its own in the world, 
and to the consciousness of it. 


lowed in which England seemed to have ob- 


tained the supremacy in Western Europe. 
Peace was made with the Scotch and French; 


the Prince of Wales went to reside at Bor-| reign of Edward III. 


deaux, and mixed in the Spanish quarrels 
with the view of uniting Biscay to his territo- 
ries in Southern France. As the result of 
these circumstances, English commerce flour- 
ished immensely, and, in emulous alliance 
with that of Flanders, began to form another 
great centre for the general commerce of the 
world. It was still chiefly in the hands of 
foreigners, but the English made great profits 
by it. Their riches gained them almost as 
much prestige in the world as their bravery. 
The whole government assumed a popular 
character. 


Sir James Mackintosh thus refers to 
the period : — 


Civil architecture was beginning to revive ; 
castles were being used for solemnities and 
festivities which before had no other purpose 
than security. The architecture of churches 
had almost reached its highest perfection; a 
new and singular art which, though it spread 
magnificence from Seville to Norway, has left 
scarce any account of the names of its pro- 
fessors. The contrast of vastness with minute 
finish; the power of structure to exhibit 
changes of light and shadow—transitions 
from awful gloom to splendid radiance, the 
variety and intricacy of parts, yet appearing 
as awhole to the fancy, which characterizes 
this noble art, have formed a mental connec- 
tion between it and religious worship which 
acquires additional strength from age to age. 
The reign of Edward was distinguished by 
Chaucer, the greatest poetical genius, if not 
the greatest poet, with the single exception of 
Dante, whom Europe had produced, probably 
from the death of Lucretius, and who un- 
doubtedly surpasses every English poet, except 
Shakespeare, in the variety and fertility of his 
faculties. Under this reign, says Sir Matthew 
Hale, the law was improved to its greatest 
height. The judges and pleaders were very 
learned. The pleadings were more polished 
than those of the time of Edward II. ; yet they 
have neither uncertainty, prolixity, nor ob- 
scurity. So that at the latter part of this 


King’s reign the law seemed to be near its 
meridian. 


Sharon Turner’s tribute of praise is con- 
tained in these words : — 


It is a general persuasion amongst English- 
men that the reign of Edward III. is the most 
illustrious period of their ancient annals. Our 
havy established its predominance over the 
most celebrated fleets. Parliament enjoyed 


with new features after his death. She be- 
came a country of larger mind and nobler 


A period fol- manners, hastening rapidly to more glorious 


destinies. 


The superiority of the long-bow over 
the cross-bow was fully established in the 
The bow was twice 
the length of the arrow, which was three 
feet in length. So skilled did the English 
archers become in its use that they could 
use it with precision to the distance of 
twelve-score yards. Everything was done 
to encourage its use. Proclamation was 
made, according to Rymer, that all per- 
sons should practise archery on the holi- 
days out of the hours of divine service, 
and every game which might compete 
with that exercise was strictly forbidden. 
These prohibited games were quoits, 
hand-ball, foot-ball, stick-ball, canibuca, 
and cock-fighting. 

The first toll we read of in England for 
mending the highways was imposed in 
this reign. It was that for repairing the 
road between St. Giles’s and Temple Bar. 
Oxford attained great eminence at this 
time, and in Speed’s Chronicle it is re- 
corded that there were thirty thousand 
students at that university. Queen Phi- 
lippa evinced her interest in Oxford by 
founding Queen’s College. Edward was 
a linguist of considerable attainments, for 
he could not only speak the English and 
French, but also understood the Spanish, 
German, and Latin languages. He died 
June 21st, 1377, which was a Sunday, and 
the day of St. Alban, the proto-martyr of 
England, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

An annual obit was ordained to be held 
forever in memory of his death on June 
21st, in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
In this year of grace 1887, on the day pre- 
ceding the anniversary of the death of one 
of England’s greatest kings, the country 
hopes to be celebrating the jubilee of the 
reign of one of her greatest queens. 

The reign of George III. brings us into 
modern days. George II]. was the first 
sovereign of the house of Hanover who 
was born in England, and his reign is the 
longest occurring in English history, hav- 
ing lasted fifty-nine and a quarter years. 
His coronation excited unusual interest, 
and, it is recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, so great was the demand for 
places that front seats along the line of pro- 
cession cost ten guineas, whereas, on the 
coronation of George II., the highest price 
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was about half a guinea. The same au- 
thority tells us that at the coronation there 
appeared for the last time the English 
representatives of the Dukes of Aquitaine 
and Normandy, who ranked before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Thus passed 
away the last vestiges of our dominion 
over France. 

Archbishop Secker, who officiated, had 
baptized, confirmed, and married the king. 
During the ceremony there occurred an 
incident which aroused the fears of the 
superstitious. The largest jewel in the 
crown fell out. This was afterwards re- 
garded as having indicated the loss of 
America. The importance of this reign 
and the character of the king cannot be 
better described than by reference to Ali- 
son’s “ History of Europe :” — 


The reign of George III. embraces, beyond 
all question, the most eventful and important 
period in the annals of mankind. Whether 
we regard the changes in society, and in the 
aspect of the world, which occurred during its 
continuance, or the illustrious men who arose 
in Great Britain and the adjoining States 
during its progress, it must ever form an era 
of unexampled interest. Its commencement 
was coeval with the glories of the Seven 
Years’ War, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the vast Colonial empire of Great 
Britain ; its meridian witnessed the momentous 
conflict for American independence, and the 
growth, amidst Transatlantic wilds, of Euro- 
pean civilization; its latter days were involved 
in the heart-stirring conflicts of the French 
Revolution, and overshadowed by the military 
renown of Napoleon. The transition from 
the opening of this reign to its termination is 
not merely that from one century to the next, 
but from one age of the world to another. 
New elements of fearful activity were brought 
into operation in the moral world during its 
continuance, and new principles for the gov- 
ernment of mankind established never again 
to be shaken. The civilization of a new 
world, in this age, was contemporary with the 
establishment of new principles for the gov- 
ernment of the old; in its eventful days were 
combined the growth of Grecian democracy 
with the passions of Roman ambition, the 
fervor of plebeian zeal with the pride of aris- 
tocratic power, the blood of Marius with the 
genius of Cesar, the opening of a nobler hem- 
isphere to the enterprise of Columbus, with 
the rise of a social agent as mighty as the 
press in the powers of steam. 


The following, from the same chapter, 
refers to dangers which have not wholly 
passed away : — 


It was the fate of George III. to be called 
to the throne of the only free empire in exist- 
ence during the age of revolutions; to be des- | 
tined to govern the vast and unwieldy fabric | 





of the British dominions, when torn at one 
period by internal convulsion, and menaced 
at another by external subjugation; to be 
doomed to combat, from the commencement 
to the end of a reign extending over more than 
half a century, the revolutionary spirit, veiled 
at one time under the guise of liberality and 
philanthopy, flaming at another with the pas- 
sions and the terrors of a burning world. Of 
the incalculable importance of directing the 
government of such a country at such a period, 
with the steady hand of, patriotic wisdom, we 
may form some estimate from observing what 
had been the consequences of the bursting 
forth of similar passions at the same time, in 
other States, where a corresponding regulating 
power was wanting, and where democracy, 
through the infatuation of the higher orders, 
and the delusion of the throne, obtained an 
early and a lasting triumph. France exhibited 
the prodigy of a monarch yielding to the 
wishes, and a nobility impregnated from the 
very first with the passions, of the people; 
and in the horrors of the Revolution, the dev- 
astation and subjugation of Europe, and the 
general ultimate extinction of all moral prin- 
ciple, and every element of freedom within its 
bounds, is to be found an awful example of 
the consequences of admitting such a power 
unrestrained to act on human affairs. 

Again: — 

Educated in the principles of the Protestant 
religion, the King looked to their maintenance 
not only as his first duty, but as the only safe- 
guard of his throne. Simple in his habits, 
moderate in his desires, unostentatious in his 
tastes, he preferred, amidst the seductions of 
a palace, the purity and virtues of domestic 
life — he possessed in a very high degree that 
native sagacity and just discrimination, for the 
want of which no intellectual cultivation can 
afford any compensation, and which are so 
often found more than adequate to supply the 
place of the most brilliant and even solid ac- 
quisitions. He inherited from his father the 
hereditary courage and firmness of his race — 
no man possessed moral determination in a 
higher degree, or was more willing, when he 
felt he was right, to take his full share of the 
responsibility consequent upon either support- 
ing or resisting any measure of importance.’ 
The firmness which he exhibited on the occa- 
sion of the run upon the Bank, and the Mutiny 
of the Nore in 1797, brought the nation safely 
through the most dangerous crisis of recent 
times. When resisting, almost alone, Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill in 1783, he expressed his 
determination rather to resign his crown, and 
retire to Hanover, than permit it to become a 
law; and the result has proved both that he 
had correctly scanned on that occasion the 
feelings of the English people, and rightly 
appreciated the probable effect of the pro- 
posed measure on our Eastern Empire, and 
the balance of the Constitution in this country. 


George III.’s ministries were very nu- 
merous, In the first ten years of his reign 
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he had no less than six different prime 
ministers, Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute, Mr. Gren- 
ville, Lord Rockingham, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord North. The longest 
administration in the reign was that of 
Lord North, which lasted from 1770 to 
1782. The office of prime minister was 
vacated three times during the reign by 
death, in the cases of Lord Rockingham, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr Perceval. The king 
never could be prevailed upon by any of 
his ministers to agree to Catholic emanci- 
pation, and he told Lord Grenville “that 
although he had firmness sufficient to quit 
his throne and retire to a cottage, or place 
his neck on a block, if his people required 
it, yet he had not resolution to break the 
oath which he had taken in the most sol- 
emn manner at his coronation.” The 
Act of Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which so much has been heard 
in recent political discussions, was passed 
in 1800. The growth of the influence of 
the press during the reign was very re- 
markable, and it is thus commented on b 
Mr. Green in his “ History of the Englis 
People :” — 

At the moment of George III.’s accession, 
the impulse which Pitt had given to the na- 
tional spirit, and the rise of a keener interest 
in politics, was fast raising the press into an 
intellectual and political power. Not only 
was the number of London newspapers fast 
increasing, but journals were being estab- 
lished in almost every considerable town. 


Amongst the minor statutes of George 
III. appears one, the repeal of which 
during the present reign has had effects 
which have caused considerable dissatis- 


faction. We allude to what is called “the 
national beverage.” By the 56th Geo. 
III., c. 58, the use of any substitutes for 
malt or for hops in the manufacture of 
beer was prohibited. By the 25th and 
26th of the queen, c. 22, substitutes for 
hops were authorized; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Malt Duty Abolition Act of 1880, 
repealed the prohibition of substitutes for 
malt. If these statutes had contained 
clauses requiring that when substitutes 
for malt and hops were used, their pres- 
ence and their nature should be specified, 
the beer-drinker of the Victorian reign 
would not have had cause to envy his pre- 
decessor of the Georgian era. 

The distinguished men who lived dur- 
ing this period form a very imposing array. 
In the political arena there contended 
some of the greatest statesmen and most 
brilliant orators which this country ever 
produced. The splendid eloquence and 
the lofty patriotism of Chatham were fol- 
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lowed by the genius of the great rivals, 
Pitt and Fox, and the oratory of Burke. 
Then, too, appeared the imperishable 
names of Nelson and of Wellington. In 
more peaceful walks of life, Burns, Byron, 
Campbell, Shelley, Keats, Moore, Scott, 
Southey, and Wordsworth, form a band of 
poets of which any age might be proud. 
Of great writers and profound thinkers, 
there lived Chalmers, Coleridge, Gibbon, 
Hume, Johnson, Mackintosh, Robertson, 
Reid, and Stewart; while the discoveries 
of James Watt in the power of regulating 
the force of steam, form a period forever 
memorable in the annals of science. 
Joshua Reynolds was the first president 
of the Royal Academy, to which the king 
had granted a charter. 

The colonial empire of Great Britain 
was founded in this reign upon the ruins 
of the colonial empire of France. In 
1792 the colonial possessions of France 
rivalled those of this country. The island 
of St. Domingo, in the West Indies, be- 
longed to her; and in the East, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the 
Isle of France, Java, and the Malaccas, 
belonged to her or her allies; her influ- 
ence on the continent of Hindostan nearly 
equalled that of England, and on the 
banks of the Jumna she was predominant. 
The maritime forces of the two countries 
were nearly equal; but their fight for 
supremacy ended in the total destruction 
of the Asiatic and American possessions 
of France, and in the foundation of the 
colonial empire which is one of the greatest 
giories of our time. 

We would conclude with the expression 
of an earnest hope that the reign of her 
Gracious Majesty may not terminate be- 
fore that colonial empire, in its present 
imperial proportions, may be confederated. 
and bound in closer union with the mother 
country. ARTHUR BURNEY. 


From All The Year Round. 
SOME NARROW ESCAPES. 


DURING THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


WHEN war was declared between France 
and Germany in the early summer of 1870, 
I was sent by a London paper to act as 
special correspondent with MacMahon’s 
corps d’armée, and, leaving town at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, arrived at Strasburg 
with by no.means too much time to spare. 
On arriving at Strasburg, I managed to 
be introduced, in an informal manner, to 
the gallant officer who commanded the 
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army there assembled, and was not a little 
pleased when the marshal recognized me, 
as having met me in Algeria some years 
before. Frenchmen, and more particu- 
larly French military men, are somewhat 
backward, or shy, of fraternizing with new 
acquaintances ; but when the latter show 
any desire to know them, and more par- 
ticularly, as was the case with me, they 
show aaything like a genuine admiration 
of the many soldier-like qualities which 
are to be found amongst those who com- 
pose their armies, they will always come 
more than half-way to meet foreigners in 
the bond of good fellowship. 

Having been ten or twelve years in the 
English army, added to the fact that I had 
not only seen a good deal of active service 
in India, but had also been witness of 
how the French troops fought in Algeria, 
served as a kind of bond between me and 
those whose future victories, as I then 
firmly believed, I had come to chronicle. 
Not only was I never aliowed to breakfast 
or dine at my own expense, but had 1 
been able to consume a dozen or more 
meals every day, they would all, and more 
too, have been provided for me. In a 
word I was as thoroughly at home with 
my French hosts — for such they certainly 
made themselves—as if I had been on 
a campaign with an English force, and, 
perhaps, even more so. And after we 
marched from Strasburg, nothing could 
be more pleasant than the camp and all 
belonging to it. French officers have 
nothing that corresponds with our English 
regimental mess. In quarters the dif- 
ferent ranks of a corps generally dine 
together; but on a campaign, or when 
marching, the three or four officers of each 
company join, and with an old soldier to 
cook and cater for them, take their meals 
at the same table. It was only after we 
got to Wissemburg, and the results of the 
war seemed to be more dubious than be- 
fore, that stern reality took the place of 
what had hitherto been a period of enjoy- 
ment. 

When we reached Worth, it was evi- 
dent that something very like a decisive 
engagement would take place, and that 
either the French or the German army 
would be badly beaten before many hours 
were over. I got away from the lines, 
and with the help ofa little of that gold 
which is a key to most doors, managed to 
get up to the flat top of the tower which 
forms part of the village church, and there 
witnessed what proved to be the begin- 
ning of the end of the war, so far as the 
French army and nation were concerned. 





To me, as well as to my friends, the day 
proved most unfortunate. I felt so certain 
that MacMahon’s troops would rally and 
eventually beat their enemy, that I delayed 
coming down from the tower until it was 
toolate. By the time I got back to where 
I had left an old britschka with two screws 
of horses that I owned, the French army 
was in full retreat for the Vosges, the Ger- 
mans were in possession of the village, 
and my conveyance, together with my 
servant who drove it, and all the clothes | 
had in the world, had vanished. As a 
matter of course, not being able to speak 
German, I was made a prisoner, and taken 
before the officer commanding the brigade 
that held the place. Of the treatment I 
received from them I had nothing what- 
ever to complain. An officer who could 
speak English was sent for, and when he 
had read my Foreign Office passport, as 
well as my credentials for the paper I 
represented, I was at once released, on 
the condition of giving my parole that I 
would not rejoin the French army for at 
least seven days. I was then given afree 
pass, which would prevent my being made 
prisoner by any of the German troops, and 
was told I might go where I liked. 

But where to go, and how to do so, was 
now the question. My carriage and all 
my kit having been looted, as I afterwards 
found out, by the German camp-followers, 
I had, in the way of clothes, what I stood 
in. Most fortunately my circular letter of 
credit had not shared the fate of the rest 
of my property. .I had kept it in my 
breast pocket and was not a little glad that 
Ihaddone so, If I could only reach Carls- 
ruhe, I should be able to get whatever 
money I wanted. But how to get there was 
the question, It was some thirty or more 
English miles from Worth; there was no 
conveyance of any sort to be had; and 
even if the latter had been favorable, my 
whole worldly wealth consisted, with the 
exception of the letter of credit, of some- 
thing less than twenty francs. If I could 
manage to walk all the way, that very 
modest sum would suffice me for a very 
humble lodging each night, and fora mod- 
erate amount of indifferent food. I had, 
however, no choice. Walk I must, if I 
did not want to be left to starve at Worth. 
The journey to Carlsruhe would help to 
pass away the seven days, or at any rate, 
a large portion of them, during which I 
was under parole not to rejoin the French 
army. To remain where I was, or to fol- 
low the French through the Vosges, was 
equally impossible. So I made up my 
mind, and started upon what promised to 
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be, and what certainly proved, a journey 
that was anything but pleasant. 

Whatever other drawbacks the road 
between Worth and Carlsruhe had, it was 
by no means a solitary or lonely route. It 
would be difficult to say whether the wag- 
ons and other conveyances going towards 
Germany, or those coming into France, 
were most numerous. The former were 
filled with French prisoners and wounded 
soldiers; the latter with fresh German 
troops ez route for the seat of war, doctors 
and sisters of charity on their way to tend 
the sick of the German army, and ever 
sort of war stores and supplies it is possi- 
ble to imagine. There were three villages 
in the thirty miles of road, where I found 
it possible to rest at night. There was 
— in the shape of a bedroom, or 
even of a bed, to be had, except at prices 
which my very limited amount of cash ren- 
dered impossible for me. I was obliged 
to make the best of things, and to sleep, 
as well as eat, as best I could. Under 
such circumstances personal cleanliness 
was almost impossible. When I arrived, 
on the morning of the fourth day, at Carls- 
ruhe, I was very far from being respecta- 
ble in appearance. At Grésse’s Hotel 
the clerk in the bureau evidently did not 


like to admit me, and it was only after I 
had shown him my passport, that he or- 
dered a room to be got ready for me. I 
went at once to the bank named in my 


letter of credit; got what money I re- 
quired; bought’a suit of ready-made 
clothes; and after a hot bath, cod using 
plenty of soap, began to feel as if it were 
possible to be clean and comfortable 
again; although it took two or three days 
before I could realize that I had got rid 
of the dirt and discomfort brought about 
by my vagabond-like pedestrian journey. 
On the third day after my arrival at Carls- 
ruhe I started for Baden, thence went 
over the Swiss frontier to Basle; and b 
that time the seven days having elapsed, 
I crossed the French frontier, and made 
my way to Laon, following, as well as I 
could, the direction in which public report 
gave out that the army under MacMahon 
was marching. 

No one who was not a witness of what 
was going on in this part of France at 
the time of which I write, could possibly 
realize the immense change that had been 
wrought in the people since the defeat of 
the army at Worth. Before it took place 
not only the army, but all sorts and condi- 
tions of Frenchmen, looked upon the vic- 
tory of their troops, and the driving out of 
the Germans as a mere question of time, 
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and believed that, before many days were 
over, not only would the enemy be igno- 
miniously expelled from French soil, but 
the French army would be marching 
towards Berlin. But now all this had 
changed. In the short period, not more 
than eight or nine days, that elapsed be- 
tween my leaving France at Worth, and 
my return to it at Laon, the very nature of 
the people seemed to have altered, and 
certainly not for the better. The whole 
talk was about the national defeat, which 
they seemed to think could not be avoided 
after what had happened; and seemed to 
believe most firmly, not only that their 
army had not fought well, but that its 
chiefs had, in several instances, betrayed 
the forces they commanded, and had pas- 
sively, if not actually, assisted the Ger- 
mans to gain their victory. The army 
had also changed greatly. The men of 
every rank, from the privates up to the 
generals of brigades, seemed taken up in 
discussing what their superiors did, or 
ordered to be done. That implicit, un- 
questioning obedience, which is so con- 
spicuous in our own service, appeared to 
have no existence whatever amongst the 
French troops after their defeat at Worth. 
But what was, if possible, worse — worse 
as an augury of the future fate of the 
country — was the distrust which the peo- 
ple seemed to have of the army. Those 
amongst the middle ¢lasses and the peas- 
antry, who less than a fortnight ago always 
showed themselves to be proud of their 
national troops, were now almost unani- 
mous in declaring them to be, not only 
cowards, but traitors to their country; 
and not a few of the leading officers, Mac- 
Mahon amongst the number, were said to 
be playing into the hands of Bismarck and 
the Germans. That such accusations 
were not only utterly false, but were be- 
neath contempt, goes without saying. Nor 
would I have referred to them in this pa- 
per, were it not to show how the French 
nation had, so to speak, in a great meas- 
ure, prepared and trained itself for its own 
defeat. : 

At Laon I learnt that Marshal MacMa- 
hon had, with the army he commanded, 
made his way to Rheims, whence he in- 
tended to try to afford assistance to 
Bazaine, who was already surrounded at 
Metz. The rail from Laon towards 
Rheims had been cut by order of the 
French military authorities, so that I had 
no means whatever of pushing on, except 
by purchasing an old rattle-trap of a car- 
riage to supply the place of the one that 
had been taken by the German camp-fol- 
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lowers at Worth. I was, however, fortu- 
nate enough to procure two active and fast 
horses which, as will be seen presently, 
proved, in a great measure, the means by 
which I afterwards was able to effect the 
very narrow escape that saved my life. 

Between Laon and Rheims, I passed 
through Chalons and Epernay, at which 
places I saw, for the first time, the francs 
Zireurs, or free-shooters, a corps to which 
I must devote a few lines by way of de- 
scription. 

The corps was, in the most comprehen- 
sive possible meaning of the word, irregu- 
lar. The men who composed it were not 
only irregular in everything they did, but 
appeared to glory in their irregularity. 
They seemed to have very few officers, and 
the few they had were seldom, if ever, to 
be seen on duty withthe men. The latter 
kad evidently souls above obedience, for 
they did very much what they liked, and 
in the manner they liked. They evidently 
hated the regular army, and the latter 
returned the compliment with interest. 
When at Epernay I witnessed a skirmish 
between a battalion of regular infantry 
and a small party of German Uhlans, who 
were evidently feeling their way, and try- 
ing to find out what was the strength of 
the French troops there. The officer com- 
manding the French outpost behaved with 
great judgment, trying, by retiring his 
men, to draw on the Uhlans, and find out 
their numbers. He had almost succeeded 
in enticing the enemy to advance, and had 
managed to hide the strength of his de- 
tachment, when all at once a body of 
Jrancs tireurs came up, and without wait- 
ing or even asking for orders, they began 
at once to blaze away at the Germans, caus- 
ing the latter to retreat. The officer com- 
manding was very angry, and sent orders 
to the irregulars that they were to cease 
firing forthwith ; but they took no notice 
of what was said, many of them declaring 
in a loud voice that the regulars were play- 
ing the game of the enemy, and did not 
want any of the latter to be defeated or 
killed. When an attempt was made to 
find out who was in command of the francs 
tireurs no such person could be found; 
and on an order being given that the com- 
manding officer would cause an official 
enquiry to be made into the conduct of 
the irregulars, the whole corps, not less 
than five hundred strong, vanished and 
dispersed, so that they could no more be 
found. 

A war correspondent has not only to 
observe and note what the troops do in 
the field, but he must also be careful not 
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to miss an opportunity of sending off his 
letters to the paper he represents. In 
such a campaign as that which took place 
when the Germans invaded France, this 
was often very difficult to do. There 
were always German spies in the French 
camp, and it was considered very essen- 
tial that these persons should not know 
how or when despatches to the emperor 
were sent off; otherwise, as happened 
more than once, the future intentions, as 
well as other secrets of the French, would 
become known tothe enemy. I can safely 
say that so far as the staff-officers of Mac- 
Mahon’s army were concerned, I never 
experienced the slightest difficulty in get- 
ting my letters off; but I had often con- 
siderable trouble in finding out when and 
by whom the despatches were to be sent 
away. 

I was very anxious to let my employers 
in London know the exact state of affairs 
in regara to the intended advance of Mac- 
Mahon towards Metz, and how the attempt 
to relieve Bazaine had utterly failed. To 
telegraph the news was impossible, as all 
the wires had been cut by the enemy. I 
had prepared a long letter, which gave 
many details that had not yet been pub- 
lished in England, and I felt sure that if I 
could only manage to get what I had writ- 
ten to London, it would do me no little 
credit. As yet Sedan was not even threat- 
ened by the Germans. I knew the officer 
who commanded there very well, and I 
resolved to push on by myself, and see 
what could be done in the way of forward- 
ing my letter thence over the Belgian 
frontier, whence it would be safe to reach 
London in twenty-four hours. It took the 
best part of three days to reach Sedan. 
At Sedan I was able to procure a horse, 
and rode some ten miles over the Bel- 
gian frontier to Buiony, where there were 
neither wars nor rumors of wars. Here 
my letter was posted, registered, and sent 
off to London. I then returned to Se- 
dan, and having the horses harnessed to 
the wretched old conveyance of which I 
was the owner, set off on my return to 
the headquarters of MacMahon’s army, 
wherever they might be. 

The colonel in command at Sedan was 
very kind to me, gave me the best of food, 
and the most reliable of information, advis- 
ing me, if I wanted to rejoin MacMahon's 
army, to make the best of my way to a 
small town called Mouson, some fifteen or 
twenty miles off, situated in the valley oi 
the Meuse, whence, as he said, I should 
be pretty certain of finding the headquar- 
ters of the army. My coachman, a Swiss 
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whom I had engaged when I bought the 
trap at Laon, told me that the drive from 
Sedan to Mouson would occupy about 
four hours, going at a comparatively slow 
pace which could not knock up the horses. 
It was agreed that we were to halt for an 
hour or so, after we had been a couple of 
hours on the road. I was very tired and 
sleepy when we left, and therefore made 
myself comfortable to enjoy a good sleep, 
thinking I should have at least two hours 
in which I could do so. 

To my amazement, we had not gone 
more than a couple or three miles from 
Sedan, when the carriage came to a sud- 
den halt, and I heard more than one rough 
voice ordering the driver not to move, 
unless he wished to be shot there and 
then. I drew back the leather curtains 
and looked out, when I found that some 
thirty or more armed men had surrounded 
the vehicle, and two of them opening the 
door, ordered me in the most brutal man- 
ner to get out. At first I thought they 
were soldiers, and that they were laboring 
under some mistake, having taken me to 
be somebody else. But I soon discovered 
that they belonged to the francs tireurs ; 
and that they fully intended to make me a 
prisoner. 1 still thought there must be 
some mistake, and asked them what they 
wanted, telling them that I was an En- 
glish newspaper correspondent, who had 
accompanied MacMahon all through the 
campaign, and was now on my way to 
rejoin him. “Vous mentez” (You lie), 
was the polite answer I got; and, as one 
of them cocked his rifle and swore he 
would shoot me dead if I did not get out, 
I thought that discretion was the better 
part of valor, and got out upon the dusty 
road. I asked where their officers were ; 
but they replied that there were none pres- 
ent, and that Frenchmen knew how to deal 
with Prussian spies, without being con- 
trolled by officers. I asked them what I 
had done that I should be made a prisoner 
of. They answered that I was a Prussian 
spy, and that they intended to try me by 
court-martial and shoot me. I told them 
that if they would only come back to Se- 
dan with me, the commandant of the gar- 
rison would satisfy them that I was not a 
Prussian, still less a spy ; but an English- 
man who was going about his lawful work. 
They said that the commandant at Sedan 
was, like most of the French army, a trai- 
tor to his country; that they would not 
believe a word he said, but had deter- 
mined to make me a prisoner and kill me. 
Anything so brutal as they were in their 
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words and manner, it has never been my 
lot to witness in any part of the world. 

At last they decided to begin what they 
were pleased to call a conseil de guerre, or 
court-martial, in order that they might try 
me for being, as they asserted, a Prussian 
spy on French soil. 

I question whether, in the history of the 
world, a greater farce or a more entirely 
one-sided affair was ever enacted than on 
this occasion. I was accused, as I said 
before, of being a Prussian spy ; but what 
I came to spy upon, or in whose employ- 
ment I was, my accusers, who were also 
my judges, did not say. A couple of dozen 
times at least I was told that | was what 
they said; and when I denied it, and said 
I was an Englishman, I was told vous 
mentez (you lie). Of the twenty-five or 
thirty men present, twelve resolved them- 
selves into what they called a court, a 
thirteenth individual acting as president. 
I offered to show them — in fact held out 
for their inspection—my Foreign Office 
passport, as well as a pass I had received 
from MacMahon’s chief of the staff, when 
I joined the army at Strasburg. But the 
first they would not even look at ; and the 
second they said was given by a man — 
Marshal MacMahon — who was himself a 
traitor to France. They did not seem to 
think it requisite that I should be put 
upon my defence. One of them was called 
forward by the rest, asked whether he 
could speak English, and whether he 
would know an Englishman by sight when 
he saw him. To both questions he replied 
in the affirmative. He was then told to 
speak to me in English, and to look at me, 
and say if I was an Englishman. He 
came up to me and muttered some gib- 
berish, which contained a few words that 
might, by persons of a very strong imag- 
ination, be called English. I endeavored 
to say a few words to him in my own 
tongue ; but he stopped me by shouting 
out that I was a Prussian, that I spoke 
German, and did not understand a word 
of English. 

This seemed quite enough for those 
who were trying me. After consulting 
together for a few minutes, one of them 
announced in a loud voice that I had been 
found guilty of being a Prussian spy, and 
that as such I was condemned to be shot. 


He then told me —looking at his watch 
and letting me look at mine — that I had 
a quarter of an hour given me to live, and, 
as a proof that he meant what he said, 
orders were given to twelve of the party 
to load their rifles, and two others were 
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told off to give me the coup de grdce, in 
the event of my not being killed by the 
firing party. In a word, my lease of life 
seemed to be very near its termination, 
and I felt very certain that I had not more 
than the fifteen minutes the fellow named 
in which to live. 

To analyze one’s feelings or thoughts 
under mae circumstances is impossible. 
For about five minutes, a third of the time 
that was left me, I felt utterly stunned, 
and kept wondering whether those I had 
left behind in England would ever learn 
what my fate had been. At last an idea, 
a sort of forlorn hope, came to me, and I 
lost no time before trying whether or not 
I could put it in execution. I called to 
one of the men, who seemed to be a leader 
amongst his fellows, and told him that I 
wished, before being shot, to see a priest, 
which was a privilege invariably granted 
to even the greatest culprits in France, 
and asked him to find out the curé, or 
parish priest, of the nearest village, and 
bring him to me. My idea was that by 
making this request, 1 should at any 
rate gain a little time, and that, if this 
priest did come to see me, it was possible, 
although I feared not very probable, he 
might have some influence with these 
men, and might get them to send me to 
some military post, where I should have 
justice done me. My request did not 
seem to annoy my judges in the least. On 
the contrary, they approved of it, and at 
once sent off a couple of messengers in 
different directions to look for this curé. 

In the mean time my feelings and sur- 
roundings were by no means happy. It 
is true that since they had sentenced me 
to be shot, the men had — most fortu- 
nately, as it afterwards turned out — un- 
bound my hands and feet. I was allowed to 
sit on the ground, close to a wall, a sentry 
with a loaded rifle being within a dozen 
yards of me, and due notice was given 
that if I attempted to get away this man 
had orders to shoot me at once. I was 
covered with dirt and dust, the result of 
having been knocked down more than 
once when I was made a prisoner. What 
the ultimate result of my reprieve might 
be, or what the priest could do if they 
found him, which seemed far from likely, 
was, I need hardly say, utterly uncertain. 
I kept on hoping for the very improbable 
best, but fearing in my heart that the more 
than probable worst would be my fate. 

At last what turned out to, be my guar- 
dian angel appeared. The messengers 
who had gone in search of the priest had 
been absent some little time, and my cap- 
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tors were beginning to grumble and say 
that it was time to finish the business, and 
shoot me off-hand, when all at once an old 
man, a garde champétre, appeared on the 
scene, his fowling-piece over his shoulder, 
and the red ribbon in the button-hole of 
his blouse, showing that he had served, 
and served with honor, in the French 
army. He asked what was the matter, 
and turning to me, enquired whether I 
really was an Englishman. I told him my 
story, and showed him the different docu- 
ments I had by me, commencing with the 
pass given me ty the chief of MacMahon’s 
staff. He read it carefully, and I could 
see by his face that he was convinced I 
was telling the truth. He then looked at 
my Foreign Office passport, but did not 
seem able to make out what it meant. 
All at once he left me, and I saw him go 
to where my carriage was, and whilst 
examining the vehicle and horses —the 
latter, most providentially, as it turned 
out, having never been unharnessed — he 
spoke a few words to the coachman. He 
then came back to where I was, asked me 
to show him again my different papers, 
and then, turning to some of the francs 
tireurs who were standing near, said ina 
loud voice, “ Messieurs, you have made a 
great mistake. This person,” pointing to 
me, “isnota Prussian. He is an English 
officer of rank, who has come to France in 
order that he may see and admire how 
Frenchmen defend their country. Even 
now French officers are expecting him at 
the headquarters of the army.” And 
then, turning to me, he said, “ Allons, 
monsieur, en route; ne perdez pas un mo- 
ment.” With that he caught hold of my 
arm, hurried me away, and before my ene- 
mies had time, or anything like time, to 
realize what he was doing, we were not 
only inside the carriage, but were tearing 
along at a smart hand-gallop on the road 
to Mouson. The anger and vexation of 
my captors may be imagined. They had 
not the means of pursuing us; but the 

fired several shots after us, one of whic 

went through the crown of my billycock 
hat. However, I was saved; and if ever 
one man saved the life of another, that old 
garde champétre saved mine. When we 
arrived at Mouson I got five hundred 
francs (twenty pounds) on my letter of 
credit, and made it a present to the old 
fellow, who had behaved with such pluck, 
and who had certainly risked his life to 
save me. Had we been caught before we 
could reach the carriage, nothing could 
have saved him from suffering with me 
the death to which I had been condemned. 
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LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


And I may say with truth, that rarely, if 
ever, has a man had a more narrow escape 
from death than was my fate in this in- 
stance. 





From The Spectator. 
LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


PROBABLY no statesman’s death since 
the death of Sir Robert Peel, has caused 
the public so keen a sense of having lost 
a friend, as Lord Iddesleigh’s. There 
were very few who could call Lord Bea- 
consfield a friend, and that certainly was 
noi his repute among the people. The 
late Lord Derby, great as was the admi- 
ration he inspired, did not exactly make 
the general public who did not personally 
know him think of him asa friend. He 
had vanished too long from the House of 
Commons to be in the front rank of popu- 
lar statesmen, and he was, perhaps, feared 
at least as much as he was loved. Lord 
Palmerston was very popular, but he was 
eminently the man of the world, and it is 
not a typical man of the world who reaches 
any very high point in that feeling of 
mingled respect and confidence which at- 
taches to the name of a friend. Lord 
Iddesleigh’s statesmanship was not, per- 
haps, of the highest rank, partly, perhaps, 
because the man was so thoroughly amia- 
ble and self-forgetful, because he was so 
willing to “ coach ” Mr. Disraeli whenever 
Mr. Disraeli wanted coaching, — and Mr. 
Disraeli wanted a great deal of coaching 
in the business of administration, — and 
so anxious to stand aside whenever he 
thought that the advantage of the State 
required him to stand aside. We all of 
us recognize that Lord Iddesleigh assent- 
ed to policies of which he would certainly 
never have been the author, — the policy 
of the last Afghan war, for instance, a 
policy quite at variance with his own when 
he was minister for India. Now,a states- 
man who has to apologize for policies of 
the first order of importance which no one 
believes that he himself would ever have 
originated, never occupies the front rank 
among us as a statesman. But it was 
precisely that quality in Lord Iddesleigh 
which makes us assign him his place 
among the second rank of statesmen, that 
makes us also assign hima higher place 
among men than that which even his chiefs 
occupied. Not only his colleagues were 
attracted by him, but even the people who 
only knew him as a man, by the same sort 
of instinct to which Lord Iddesleigh once 
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attributed the reader’s knowledge of Cor- 
delia in “ King Lear,” in spite of her habit 
of silence, — that is, - some imaginative 
insight gained through words, but which 
yet seemed to convey a deeper knowledge 
of character than words themselves could 
convey. The people evidently were sin- 
ularly attracted by him, and have felt his 
Oss, as we have said, more like the loss 
of a friend than the loss of a leader; there 
was something “good” about him which 
was not in any special manner expressed 
by his polities! epladens or statesmanship, 
something that lingered about his pres- 
ence and manner, and conveyed itself, by 
a sort of contagion, even to those who had 
never seen him or heard him speak. 
Men said that it was impossible to con- 
ceive his conniving at a dishonorable act, 
even under the highest pressure of a high- 
pressure political life. He was loyal to 
colleages in a sense in which few states- 
men are loyal, a sense in which some of 
them think loyalty both a blunder and a 
vice. Yet no one believed that in Sir 
Stafford Northcote, loyalty of that kind 
would ever pass the bounds of the strict- 
est integrity. In a word, he was both 
trusted as only the best men are trusted, 
and loved as few but self-denying men are 
loved. It is creditable to English parties 
and the English people that this thorough 
goodness and disinterestedness in Sir 
Stafford Northcote was so clearly dis- 
cerned, for what he was most deficient in 
as a public man was that superabundant 
vitality which generally seems a condition 
of the power to impress the popular imag- 
ination. This Sir Stafford Northcote had 
not, — very probably because there seems 
to have been something a little amiss with 
his heart from before the period of his 
first entrance into the House of Commons. 
No doubt it takes the most abounding 
sense of vigor to bear all the fatigues of 
the House of Commons life, and yet to 
rise superior to them, and have plenty of 
energy at your disposal for retort, or irony, 
or ridicule, or indignation, whenever the 
occasion arises for the display of these 
powers. Sir Stafford Northcote during 
his House of Commons career was gener- 
ally careworn, which means probably that 
his physical energies were a littie below 
the mark, instead of decidedly above it. 
All the more we should have expected 
that the true character of the man would 
hardly be known to the people, as it evi- 
dently has been, — that they would have 
failed to catch the deeper notes of his 
character. Certainly it has not been so. 
Occasionally, though rarely, careworn men 
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manage to impress themselves even bet- 
ter on the imagination of the people than 
men of superabundant vitality, at least 
when that which remains when all the 
superficial play of character is exhausted, 
is of the very essence of kindness and 
goodness as it was in Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Probably even Lord Randolph will 
now regret the exhaustion which his tricks 
in the House of Commons must have pro- 
duced night after night in Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

And yet there was no statesman of our 
day, if we except Mr. Gladstone, in whom 
there was a greater amount of that life for 
which political duty and political conflict 
fail to find expression, than Sir Stafford 
Northcote. No one could read his lec- 
tures on “ Nothing,” on “ Literature” as 
the monument of national life, and on 
“ Youth,” without feeling that there was in 
the man an amount of humor, of poetical 
feeling, of reflective sagacity, for which it 
would be by no means easy to find an effec- 
tive parallel. Of course, Mr. Disraeli 
wrote more; but then, what he wrote, 
though it was full of wit which Sir Stafford 
Northcote could not rival, and of cynical 
shrewdness which he would not have 


claimed, was also full of pretension and of 
folly, of which in Sir Stafford Northcote 


there was nota trace. It is evident that 
he felt the charm of majestic form more 
keenly even than the charm of exuberant 
life, or he would not have told us that since 
the. death of Milton there had been no 
great development of literary power in 
this country. The same feeling is nota- 
ble in the criticism on Cordelia, that her 
character “ lingers about our recollections 
as if we had seen some being more beauti- 
ful and purer than a thing of earth. who 
had communicated with us by a higher 
medium than that of words.” His mind 
was evidently very deeply affected by any 
sign of great reserves of force, such as 
Milton’s wonderful power of producing 
the most imposing effects with a very few 
words always conveys, and which Shake- 
speare’s studiously reserved picture of 
Cordelia’s love also conveys. That spe- 
cial admiration was a very fitting one for 
a pillar of the Conservative party. Rever- 
ence for impressive form and for reserves 
of force, is the sheet-anchor of Conserva- 
tism, and Sir Stafford Northcote had it in 
ample measure, while his leader, Mr. 
Disraeli, the inventor of Democratic Tory- 
ism, had it not at all. Indeed, Mr. Dis- 
raeli was anything but a Conservative. 
As he declared himself, he regarded a 
“Conservative government” as an “or- 
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| ganized hypocrisy,” and his great effort 
was to cube all things new. Sir Stafford 
Northcote fell on evil times when he found 
himself compelled to throw his weight into 
| the scale with Mr. Disraeli, and to chasten 
the boisterous trickiness of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Those were hardly 
times when reverence for the greater 
forms of our national past would suffice as 
a guiding principle in politics, and yet it 
was, we believe, the principle which chiefly 
moulded Lord Iddesleigh’s political sym- 
pathies. Had he been chief in 1874 in- 
stead of Mr. Disraeli, we should have had 
something more like the foreign policy of 
the late Lord Aberdeen, than the foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. His politi- 
cal ideal was tranquil. He would have 
paid off debt, and kept the empire at 
peace, and made friends with the United 
States, and put down Irish obstruction, 
and maintained the Union, and magnified 
the House of Lords, and kept all the older 
national institutions very much what they 
have been for the last century, if he could. 
And to him, we imagine, it was a great 
trouble to have to become responsible for 
household suffrage, and for the histrionic 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield in India and 
on the Continent of Europe. But he evi- 
dently admired a type of mind with which 
he had himself little sympathy, and ad- 
mired it too loyally to desert his bold 
leader when the latter got into scrapes. 
Loyalty to his colleagues in him was _ per- 
haps almost a fault. But then he had a 
genius for it, and doubtless it was as 
much as anything that genius for loyalty 
which has won him such true affection in 
the bosoms of the rank and file of the Con- 
servative party. He “coached” a leader 
whom many a man with his knowledge 
would have tripped up. And he gave way 
to a vain and ignorant junior whom many 
aman with his knowledge would have ex- 
posed. Thereby he may have lost as a 
statesman, but he certainly gained as a 
man. He has left behind him a passion 
of regret which threatens rather to exceed 
than to fall short of the feeling excited by 
the death even of Sir Robert Peel. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
FARM LIFE IN THE NORTH A CENTURY 
AGO. 


BEFORE the opening up of the turnpike 
roads in the north, farm operations there 
| were of the most primitive description. 
| For the most part the farms lay along the 
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sides of the more fertile valleys, and often 
a dale was “self-contained.” The yeo- 
men grew their own food, spun and wove 
the wool of their sheep into coarse cloth, 
and even completed its manufacture into 
clcthes. The people rarely migrated from 
one valley to another ; they had few wants ; 
and of them it might be said that there 
the richest were poor, and the poor lived 
in abundance. It is a remarkable tes- 
timony to the practical shrewdness of 
northern farmers, that, whilst a century 
ago their farming was of the worst descrip- 
tion, the depression in agriculture to-day 
is less felt amongst them than perhaps in 
any other part of the country. 

Theirs was the old system of hus- 
bandry. When grass-land was broken up, 
it was sown with black oats, all the avail- 
able manure of the little estate being be- 
stowed upon it for the succeeding barley 
crop. The third year the land was laid 
down again to fallow with a second crop 
of oats, but always without grass-seeds, 
so that the future herbage came no one 
knew exactly how. In such case, how- 
ever, nature seemed to let loose most of 
her ubiquitous weeds, and soon a green 
mantle overspread the fallow. One of the 
early improvements upon this state of 
things was the application of lime to such 
lands as were wet and moss-grown. This 
was universally ridiculed until the result 
was seen, when limekilns sprang up every- 
where. Although spring wheat was cul- 
tivated in the northern counties as early 
as the sixteenth century, green corps as 
food for cattle are of recent date. As to 
pot-herbs and the produce of the vegetable 
garden generally, a century ago they were 
nearly unknown. Oaten bread, dressed 
barley, and onions constituted the more 
cooling diet of the common people, with 
very little variety. At the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, common 
gardens were laid out in the environs of 
most northern country towns, and at about 
the same time the culture of fruit-trees 
became general. This was an important 
step; for not only did it supply a needed 
article of diet, but it was the beginning of 
a new industry. The more hardy fruit- 
trees were peculiarly suited to the humid 
valleys of the north, and in time yielded 
enormous crops. 

As yet the art of fattening cattle was 
but little understood, and the first experi- 
ments were tried on sheep in winter. 
This was an important matter, and raised 
great hopes in the minds of breeders ; for 
as yet the winter supply of animal food 
had proved wholly inadequate. The stock 





fed in autumn was killed off by Christmas, 
and, with the exception of veal, scarcely 
any fresh meat appeared in the markets 
before the ensuing midsummer. This 
dearth was provided against, by the more 
substantial yeomen and manufacturers, by 
curing a quantity of beef at Martinmas — 
part of which was pickled in brine, the 
rest dried in the smoke of the capacious 
chimneys. On Sundays the farmers’ wives 
boiled a huge piece of meat from the brine- 
tub, which on that day was served hot. 
From that time as long as the joint lasted 
it came up cold, relish being given to it 
by the addition of oatmeal pudding. Hogs 
were slaughtered in great numbers be- 
tween Christmas and Candlemas; the 
flesh being converted into bacon, which, 
with dried beef and mutton, afforded a 
change in spring. The only fresh provis- 
ions of winter consisted of eggs, poultry, 
geese, and ill-fed veal, the calves being 
then carried to market when two or three 
weeks old. In some of the northern rivers 
salmon was very abundant and sold at 
twopence a pound. 

What is here set down has reference to 
the small farmers and better-class yeo- 
men of the northern dales. But the class 
next below them knew but little of their 
comfort, and scarcely any of their lux- 
uries. The artisans and the land-laboring 
classes were badly housed ; and subsisted 
chiefly on porridge of oatmeal, or dressed 
barley boiled in milk, with the addition 
of meal-bread, butter, and a very small 
quantity of salted meat. This diet some- 
times told terribly upon the poorer pop- 
ulation in spring; for ague set in with 
painful regularity. As the culture of es- 
culent vegetables became more common, 
salted provisions fell into disrepute, and 
potatoes began to be generally though 
sparingly used about 1730. The culti- 
vation of this root told healthily upon 
the inhabitants, and made them much bet- 
ter off than when they were wholly de- 
pendent upon grain. At this time parcels 
of tea began to be received in the north 
from the metropolis ; but, in ignorance of 
its use, it was smoked instead of tobacco, 
made into herb puddings with barley, and 
therefore was rather long in becoming 
quite popular. As the use and virtues of 
the foreign luxury became better under- 
stood, neatly turned cups and saucers of 
wood made their appearance ; these being 
commonly used instead of porcelain. The 
consumption of wheat became greater and 
more general after tea was introduced ; 
though at the beginning of the century 
flour made from this grain was never seen 








in the cottage of the laborer, and rarely 


made its appearance on the tables of the 
middle class except on festival days. Fru- 
gal housewives evinced their attachment 
to economy on these occasions by making 
their pastry of barley meal, veneered with 
a thin cake of flour. A curious custom 
survived until recently from out these by- 
gone things that shows the estimation in 
which wheaten bread was held by our 
ancestors. A small loaf of this bread was 
thought a fitting gift from the dead to the 
living, and every person who attended a 
funeral received one at the door of the 
deceased, and was expected to carry it 
home. The increased demand for wheat 
encouraged the hill farmers to pursue the 
more modern methods of cultivating it; 
and though the experiment has every- 
where since succeeded, thin cakes of oat- 
meal without leaven are now daily eaten 
in quantities in almost all the houses of 
the mountain dales. It is upon this and 
oatmeal porridge that the famous wres- 
tlers of the English Lake counties are 
reared, and there seems but little likeli- 
hood of its disuse. 

But the dales folk of the north have re- 
cently undergone a revolution in customs, 
clothes, food, and mode of living. The 
development of provincial towns and mar- 
kets has brought cheap luxuries and cheap 
literature almost to their doors. And that 
this is for the better in almost every way 
there can be no question. Many of the 
mountain folk are now included in the 
pale of humanity, which, in their isolated 
conditions, could hardly have been said 
of them two or three generations ago. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PROGRESS OF SAVAGE RACES. 


WE wish Sir John Lubbock, or some 
other man with the necessary knowledge 
and lucidity of expression, would deliver 
a special lecture on the rate of savage 
progress. He might be able in the course 
of it to resolve one or two problems pre- 
sented by savage life which are, to us at 
least, grave perplexities, weakening the 
hold on us of the general theory of prog- 
ress. Sir John holds, as we understand 
his writings and his abominably reported 
lecture of Saturday at Toynbee Hall, not 
only that some savages have progressed, 
which is past question, many peoples now 
civilized being the descendants of true 
savages, but that all savages, like the rest 
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| that quite true, or being true, is the rate 
of progress such that man has any right to 
hope that savages will, during any period 
about which it is profitable to speculate, 
become civilized human beings? Sir John 
Lubbock tells us that modern savages are 
not like primitive savages, modern savy- 
ages having placed themselves in many 
cases under the yoke of elaborate and 
complex customs which are signs in their 
way of progress. We suppose the deduc- 
tion is true, for though civilized man shows 
a tendency to abandon custom, or to hold 
it lightly, semi-civilized man clings to it 
as his sheet-anchor, the Chinese, for in- 
stance, obeying certain rules with a rigid- 
ny equal to that of the modern savage. 
If, therefore, the Chinese were ever sav- 
ages, which on the theory is certain, their 
devotion to rigid custom is either a sign 
of progress or a corollary of it. Itis not 
a sign of rapid progress, devotion to cus- 
tom being merely a rude way of preserv- 
ing the accumulated result of experience 
or the ideas held to be true; but still, it is 
a sign of advance beyond the true child- 
like stage. The Chinese certainly have 
progressed, and as certainly are custom- 
worshippers. But why is Sir John Lub- 
bock so sure of his datum that primitive 
savages were less under the yoke of cus- 
tom than modern savages are? How do 
we know what savages were like in those 
early times, when observers could distin- 
guish nothing except the broadest facts, 
and travellers described a savage tribe 
much as English sailors would now? May 
not an aboriginal race of B.C. 2000 have 
been governed by a clan system as elab- 
orate as that of Australia, no trace of 
which has come down to us? It is not 
likely ; but the wisest know nothing about 
it, and in building a theory on primitive 
absence of restraint, we are building in 
reality on a plausible assumption. Then 
is it clear that the progress, if there is 
progress, goes on at arate which affords 
any hope of great advance during the life- 
time of man upon the planet? Take Sir 
John’s Australians, for example. He 
knows better than we do the nearly irre- 
sistible evidence which exists — and was 
published by ourselves some two years 
ago—for the antiquity of the Australian 
aborigines. Either the mounds of clam- 
shells on his coast were put there by 
some tricksy spirit intent on deceiving 
savants, or the native must have lived 
where the mounds are, fishing and eating, 
breeding and dying, for some thousands 





of mankind, tend to progress. Now, is 


of years. If that savage ‘has progressed, 
why has his progress been so purposeless, 
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or his rate of progress differed so much 
from the rate recorded in European and 
Asiatic annals? To all appearance, he 
would not become civilized at that rate in 
scores of thousands of years, and why 
should he become civilized at all? Be- 
cause there isa law of progress? Well, 
grant it as regards certain races, where is 
the positive evidence of it as regards oth- 
ers? May not the Veddahs be old? It 
is difficult to argue without going behind 
history; but does Sir John Lubbock see 
proof, unquestioned proof we mean, that 
the black races of Africa have progressed 
—except, of course, under conquest — 
throughout the history of man? As it 
seems to us, there are grounds for the 
belief that they have not, that the law of 
progress as regards the negro is either 
non-existent or dependent upon this, — 
that he shall come in contact with some 
more progressive and more vigorous of 
the tribes of men. The Arab, who gives 
him Mahommedanism, improves him, and 
so does the Anglo-Saxon, who gives him 
Christianity ; but left to himself, the negro, 
to the human eye, remains where he was, 
or, as in Haiti, retrogrades. It is dis- 
tinct retrogression, and not mere pause, 
for a race which had abandoned cannibal- 
ism to go back to it; and Vaudooism is at 
least as lowas fetichism. We do notsee in 
the negro the operation of any self-gener- 
ated law of progress, or in the Red Indian. 
It may be there ; but where is the proof of 
it so strong that we should build on ita 
theory of the world? We wish to believe 
in permanent progress and self-generated 
progress, for that would make many theo- 
logical difficulties much less; but as yet 
the facts seem to show that two or three 
families of men, notably the Aryan, Arab, 
and Mongol, have advanced up to a point 
—a point in the Aryans’ case still sus- 
ceptible of further progress —and_ have 
compelled or persuaded other families to 
advance with them ; but that these others, 
if left alone, either do not advance, or ad- 
vance by gradations so like those of gla- 
ciers that the historian cannot follow them, 
and that the observer has little right to be 
certain that they occur atall. There are 
black tribes in the upper valley of the 
Nile, described by the surgeon Werne, 
who certainly are no advance on the blame- 
less Ethiopians of whom the Greeks knew, 
or thought they knew. It may be that con- 
ditions have been uaieanialiie but then, 
that answer is an answer also to the gen- 
eral theory of progress, which ought to be 
possible under any conditions not fatal to 
human life. Besides, what are the condi- 





tions which make Tasmania, with its En- 
glish climate, so unfavorable to progress, 
that while the Pict developed into a civ- 
ilized man, the Tasmanian did not develop 
at all, but remained always a little higher 
than the monkey, till God in his mercy 
ended the effort and his race ? 

It seems to us that modern cheeriness 
has slightly infected scientific men, and 
that in their eager hope to show that nat- 
ural science presages a great future for 
man, they leave out of view some unpleas- 
ant facts which militate against their the- 
ory. They take time into their account 
at one point, and not at another. They 
will assert that the development of man 
from a monkey, or a reptile, or whatever 
is the latest theory about his ancestor, 
must have occupied cycles of centuries, 
and that cycles more passed before man 
could use tools or make fire; and then 
they expect,.or write as if they expected, 
another enormous advance within some 
trumpery period marked in recorded his- 
tory,—for example, some two or three 
thousand years. Why? Where is the 
evidence that the man of the Niger would 
not take a million or so of years before 
he, unassisted, attained to civilization, es- 
pecially if he passed through that period of 
“ arrestment ” which has certainly struck 
some races, and the duration of which is 
as uncertain as the duration of the world? 
Scientific men are conscious of the great- 
est of the marvels of the universe, the 
astounding way in which productive or 
creative energy is wasted, generations of 
creatures perishing uselessly before the 
creature to survive is born, and forests 
decaying that a few trees may live; but 
they seem unwilling to expect such waste 
of men. Why not? Is it because of the 
value of sentient beings in the economy 
of the universe? If humanity all per- 
ished to-morrow through some vast calam- 
ity, say, by the emission from all volcanic 
regions of some poisonous vapor—a 
thing believed to have occurred on a mi- 
nute scale—the loss would be far less 
than the loss of babies which has occurred 
since the beginning of the world, and 
would be less, indeed, than the loss of 
still-born children only. If nature, or law, 
or Providence can afford to waste human 
beings, even Aryan beings, at that pro- 
digious rate, why should it not waste 
whole races of savages? It has wasted 
two within quite a short period, the Caribs 
of Cuba, and the Tasmanians; and it is 
wasting two more quite visibly, the Aus- 
tralians of the mainland and the Maories. 
Why should it not waste the remainder, 
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leaving the world altogether to men of 
some higher type, or other type, as has 
happened with some animals? We do 
not see, we confess, though we wish to 
see, why, on the scientific theory of the 
universe, we should expect so much prog- 
ress in savages, or why a Digger Indian, 
say, should gradually advance until he 
can count up to the numbers which as- 
tronomers are accustomed to use. Why 
should he not perish, or if his vitality is 
strong, as is the case with some negro 
tribes, why should he not survive as a 
kind of half-developed man? He has 
done so for ages in Australia, and why 
should the ages end? Wecan see a hope 
for him in the Christian theory, which 
assigns to the negro, as to Newton, two 
lives; but on the scientific one, we see 
nothing for him, if he remains uncon- 
quered and of unmixed blood, except a 
doubtful probability of advance at a rate 
which the human mind can scarcely dis- 
cern, and which, as a factor in history, it 
is useless even to consider. judged by 
Christianity, the savage has a future; but 
judged by history and science, the best 
thing that could happen to him would be 
to disappear as rapidly as possible, and 
make room for the useful peoples, who 
two centuries hence will have scarcely 


room to breathe. 


From Nature. 
IPECACUANHA CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


THE following note is from a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Gammie, 
who has charge of the cinchona plantations 
of the Bengal government at Darjeeling. 
The facts are of considerable biological 
interest, as showing that amongst closely 
connected forms, which can scarcely be 
distinguished by palpable morphological 
differences, there may yet be unobvious 
constitutional distinctions which in the 
struggle for existence may determine the 
survival and ultimate dominance of some 
one form in particular. 

The facts are also perhaps interesting 
in another way. To any one who will be 
at the pains to turn up vol. vii. of Mature, 
p. 6, it will be amusing to see the sequel 
which the chance of circumstance has 


IPECACUANHA CULTIVATION 





IN INDIA. 


brought to one branch of a long-burnt-out 
controversy. 
W. T. THISELTON Dyer. 
Royal Gardens, Kew, December 13. 


“T don’t think I ever told you the final 
results from our ipecacuanha-growing ex- 
periments, but do so now. 

“Our original stock of plants came 
from Kew and Edinburgh — the great ma- 
jority from Edinburgh. The few plants 
from Kew differed a good deal in appear- 
ance from the Edinburgh lot, which, again, 
differed greatly from each other. All the 
Kew plants were of one sort, which we 
named, from the start, the Kew variety, 
It was rougher in the leaf than the Edin- 
burgh sorts, and not so strong-growing 
while under glass. 

“ After we had satisfied ourselves that 
we could make nothing of ipecacuanha, 
from a commercial point of view, we put 
ail the plants out in the open, under shade, 
and let them take their chance. By this 
time we had all the sorts mixed up to- 
gether; and as we had originally at least 
ten Edinburgh plants for each one of the 
Kew sort, and the Edinburgh lot had, be- 
sides, been much the stronger growers 
under glass, the Kew plants formed less 
than five per cent. of the whole. But very 
soon the Edinburgh sorts began to disap- 
pear, until, in the course of a year or two, 
there was not a single plant oftone of the 
Edinburgh varieties alive, whilst almost 
every plant of the Kew yariety lived. Of 
it, at the present moment, we have a good 
stock, and in one place, at fourteen hun- 
dred feet elevation, under the shade of 
living trees, we have plants, which were 
put out many years ago, in the most per- 
fect health, but unfortunately their growth 
has been so slowas to render the prospect 
of any profitable return from them almost 
hopeless. Still it strikes me that, in 
places geographically better situated for 
ipecacuanha-growing than Sikkim, this 
particular variety may succeed, although 
other sorts may have failed. Probably 
our ipecacuanha experiments may prove 
another instance of the folly of giving up 
the cultivation of new crops as hopeless 
until the most exhaustive experiments 
have been carried out. It may be that 
there are even hardier varieties of ipecac- 
uanha than the Kew variety to be found.” 





